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“INTER YARNS, 


» Writing from Cairo, gives us a 
rns, which the reader is expected 
8: During these low water times 

e bat little to do else than sample 
whittle, smoke and spin yarns 

well-known river captains, pilots, 
other day, when one led off with 





hundering cool morning.” 

cy ‘don’t begin to be. Why, boys 
pon 80 cool up the Missouri, that 
raham got in a skiff to cross the 
ee ae Stream, and the water 
“pide a patenyy I, ‘Bob, stick in your 
‘ob.’ 

ind the ice began to get thick as 
* ; D4 got ten yards out in the river, 
D3’ but Lord a massy, boys, afore 
rther, the ice was thick as ms beef- 
Bob. and I kept a breaking up the 
e boat, it got so ahead of us that 
iff: she was froze in; we got out 
like blazes, to get ashore before we 


ld, that warn’t, nuther,” says a 
ot; “now, there’s Jimny Galfil- 
e driving a flock of sheep across a 
linois river; about the time we 

the Prairie, one of them north 
upon us, the sheep huddled to- 
ve were about to freeze, so we 
| runs about two miles to a woods, 
tire and laid up for the night, It 
eller would roast on one side to 
2 on t’other, Well, sirs, next 
ut to the Sheep; they were all 
Tr; we commenced Starting ’em 
vuld move, and by thunder and 
a all dead—froze JSast together all 


yy” said a well-known “r - 
‘irk-knite, was giving the can 
ite pine dolphin, “ is some; it is 
owand then; but I can tell you 
® knew in the dead of summer 
vlby, Kentucky.” 

dead of summer!” 


‘ulous, said several 


2 We were out harvesting: 

g; the 
lick around there, and it pin 
»wso in ten minutes that the 
8 ever you see it in the middle of 
0&8 Were so suddenly took by the 
were froze in the mud afore they 
. bap and we walked over an 

if the heads of more th. 
1 in that way!” aie 
‘eered to treat the crowd—he did 





+ooe 
TIC COURTSHIP, 


up close to hern, shet my eyes, 
i Sal, you're the very gal I’ve 
for along time. I love you all 
' your sole to the head of your 
‘er who knows it; and ifyou say 
the holy bones of matrimony, 
ria Monday morning, siz tem per 
% mentis, world without end,” 
ho’ Ll had throwd like an ally. 
‘ved. With that she fetcht a 
hile she sez, “ Peter!” «« What 
‘ Yes,” says she, a hidin of her 
nd upon it I felt ortul good, 
I. “I must holler, Sal, or I'l) 
» hooray! I can jump over a 
a do anything a fellow could 
Ww ith that I sorter sloshed my- 
l clinched the bargain with a 
sugar—talk about yer melasses 
oming Serious—they warn’t no 
‘ave got me to come nigh ’em 
ed sour arter that. O, broom 
lasses on ’em! ef Sal’s daddy 
it’s time for all honest folks to 
e I'd staid all nite. You’d orter 
‘um; I pulled dad out of bed 
Wled mam out of bed anc 
at Jane outer bed and hugged 
ser nervant outer bed and hug- 
I,“ Vim going tor to git mar- 
‘wled dad. “ Married!" squalled 
ried,” sez I, + married all over; 
‘ate for worser or better for { 
' Sal; am that very thing, 
With that | up an!) ald a ; 
r 
| 


i hug- 





wr. They were mighty pleased 
1 we (N. B., Limean Sal and 1) 













wy 
s-ea>—_____., 
3 
‘ul appeal was made in ® court 
head of the bar: “ Gentlemen 
1ink my client, who lives in a 
land is rich ana the soil is 
or stealing little skeins of cot- 
reckon not—[ caluulate not! 
en of the jury, that you had 
a not guilty, tor if you eonvict 
vill lick the whole of you!” 
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IN A WELL. 


anne 
BY HESTER EARLE, 


Broc—to do a generous deed, and, Hope, for your fa- | 1 
ther's sake, I am going todesire you to go to him, 
and ask him to continue to pay the annuity to you, 
as, hitherto, he has paid it to me. He lives at St. 
Marks, in Pembertown. I cannot teil you why I have | t 
L set my heart upon your doing this, only that, when- | : 
OPE ST. MARK, coming back | constantly forecasting about your future seem to be 
from her father’s burial, went wonderfully lifted. 

up to the little room where he | «Dear Hope, may the Infinite Father send that 


been busy in making the apart- | lation has given alleviation of care to me. God bless 
. ment tidy. Kindly hands they | my poor, suffering, patient boy. 
were, too, but they had given “MARK ST. MARK.” 
the place an air of tormality 
which added to its desolation. 
Hope, limp and nerveless, fell 
upon a homelycouch where he 
had often lain during his ill- 
ness. Hereatter it would all 
become to her part of a deso- 
lating memory. Now she was 
butdimly conscious of her sor- 
row, by reason of intense wea- 
riness. She knewthe throbbing pain would all come , 
back again to-morrow, and shivered a little in dread | 
ofits return. Butthat.was all. Sbe knew, too, that 
she had come to that room for a purpose, but made 
no effort to arouse herself for the accomplishing of 
that purpose. Very quiet she was, as she had been 
through the whole. The neighbors, who knew how | 
well she had loved him, were disappointed not to be 
able to report to each other scenes of stormy grief, in 
answer to the frequent inquiry, ‘‘ How does she bear 
it?” They had always been a little in awe of her 
proud, quiet ways, and now, in the still pallor of her 
grief, they were fain to confess that they had never 
quite understood her. 
“ Are you not coming down to dinner, Hope, dear ?”? 
one of them asked, softly pushing open the door of the 
room where she lay. 
She had no such intention; but the question had 
disturbed her nerveless languor, and consciousness 
of her object in coming thither grew clearer. A lit- 
tle after she arose, and, unlocking a desk—her fa- 
ther’s desk—she took therefrom a letter. It was di- 
rected to, ‘My Daughter, Hope St. Mark,” and was 





bitterly with herself. She had a proud heart, and, if 
the proposal had come to her in any other form, 
might, perhaps, have rejected it with scorn. She 
had no thought of its rejection, now, only of conquer- 
ing herself sutliciently fur compliance with it. When! 
she arose, she went through all the rooms in which 
they bad lived, collecting in preparation for packing, | 
such things as she wished to take away with her. 
Not until the packing was done, and her tranks care- | 
fully locked and corded, did she go down to Jamie's 
room. 

Jamie St. Mark, though ten years old, was so | 
dwarfed that he was scarcely so large as an ordinary \ 


healthy child of half that age. One leg was shrivelled , 


by a painful disease, and his head was drawn upon | 
one side. But he had a bright, eager, beautiful face. 
The sweet face was tear-stained now, yet, in his en- | 
durance of mental, as of physical suffering, Jamie St. 
Mark was rarely patient. Hope took him in her } 
arms, and with clinging tenderness hugged him to 
her heart, as a strong nature clasps the only object 
left for it to love. 

« Jamie, Biessing, we leave the cottage to-mor- 
row,” she said, lifting the silken locks from the blue- 
veined furehead. 

Jamie sighed wearily. 

“ Are you going tar?” he asked. 

“To Pembertown.” 

With all her efforts she could not keep her voice 
; from being shrill and hard, in making this announce- 
ment. Jamie looked wistfully in her face, and be- 


| 


He was always faultlessly dressed, and his language Mark alone. No good can come of your knowing her. 


still live upon it—humbly, but with no fear of want, | ac 
“T have sometimes known this man—Horton Le | impression of him was of a man affecting a scrupu- 


‘ cause, forever iJl at ease. She had come up to St. 


! Marks nnd had been admitted to an interview with in earnest, I give in. Hope St. Mark may tind an 
| him inthe roomy old library, with its stately tiers of | admirer in ‘ Kingdom Come,’ if it please her. I'll 


ever it has occurred to me, the dark shadows I am | fourth. 

father.” 

had died. Strange hands had | the step yield aid and comfort to you, as its contem- | owner of St. Marks. . 
with a strong emphasis upon the initial word. 


*. 
se gem a ree poe thi bem geen ne | ton Le Broce could not prevent a gleam of satisfaction 
es ee anand gale’! from flitting across it, though he answered in set | hushed Jamie to sleep upon her lap. The boy had 


| phrase: 


i manners were those of good society. Hope’s first | The Le Brocs and St. Marks should be as strange to 
each other, as dwellers upon opposite sides of the 


ous nicety in all his affairs. Yet, fur some nameless globe.” 
“ Antipodean are we? O well, old boy, if you’re 


books upon three sides, and its dark wainscoting | not trouble myself about her.” 
Having thus adjusted their little difference, the 


father and son talked for ten minutes on matters per- 
“Tam Hope St. Mark. Mark St. Mark was my | taining to the estate, and then separated. Betore 
night fell Veazie Le Broce had, somehow, informe 
Thus concisely Hope introduced herself to the | himself that Hope St. Mark had taken lodgings at 
the Widow ‘Trufant’s Cottage, less than a quarter 
“ Was your father, did I understand you to say?” mile from St. Marks. How he could reconcile the 
pains taken to get this information with his declara- 
“Was. He died four days ago.” tion to the senior Le Broc, that he would not trouble 
Tt was a well-trained face, undoubtedly, but Hor- | himself about her, does not appear. 

That evening, in the little sitting-room, Hope 


and row of narrow mullioned windows upon the 


had a day of unusual suffering. His sister's face 
was white with weariness, as she listened to the gar- 
rulous Mrs. Trufant’s gossip, giving, nevertheless, 
litle heed thereto, nntil a theme was struck which 


“Tam truly grieved for your loss.” 

Hope answered the fuce, and not the words, 

“You are thinking, perhaps, that the annuity 
need be no longer paid, though one would scarcely | atonce arrested her attention. 
suppose that the owner of St. Marks could miss such | “How the ligt do shine out in the west wing, up 
atrifie from his yearly gains. My father regretted at St. Marks, to-night,” crooned the dame. “ There’s 
not being able to bequeath this annuity to his orphan them as says, * ough ’s idle trash belike, but there’s 
éhildren, namely, a deformed and helpless brother, them that says,there be uncanty doings up at tLe great 
and myself. He desired me, as his last request, to house. I don’t be one as holds to believing all that 
come here and ask you to continue it to us.” | busybodies says belike, but there’s them as believes 

“ Craving your pardon, young lady, Mark St. Mark ; the lights you see up yon, are kept up by folks, that, 
was always a presuming man; and this, which you | if they kept to their belongings, would be in another 

y was his last request, is a signal instance of his ; world.” 
presumption.” ““ Do they say the house is haunted?” Hope ques- 

“ Presumption, undoubtedly, to desire that a mere tioned. 
pittance from the large property to which he was | “ Well, I don’t be one as holds that things must be 
patural heir—and which I firmly believe was alienat- ; true, because somebody says it is, but there’s them 


ed from him by fraud—should save his children from | that says the west wing rooms is haunted. It’s in 
one of them, the late master, befure Mr. Le Broc, 


want.” 

Looking steadily in the man’s face, as she spoke, di «t.’ 
Hope saw that he grew deathly pale, and his under Hope’s grandfather. The girl laid Jamie down, 
lip was almost bitten through, at her words. Strange | for he was asleep, at last, and, going to the window, 
words they were, if she wished to conciliaté, and ob- | looked out with piercing scrutiny. The shimmering 
tain the favor she had come to ask. But, I think | lights sent luminous beams far out into the dusky 
she had no such desire. I think she had come, only night. Hope fancied she cculd see weird trails of 
as a sacred duty in obedience to her father’s wish. | light shifting and blazing about in the darkness. 

“ Perhaps you intend to dispute my title to the es- | The spectral lights of the west wing haunted her 
tate, and have come to beg from me money to carry | sleep that night. 
on your suit,” sneered Le Broc. 








IIl. 














“ Atleast, I am glad you show no disposition to 








as follows: 

“ s ‘ gan to sob, quietly. 

Dear Hore,— For whom daily and nightly I pray, “Don’t, Little Blessing, don’t cry,” Hope entreat- 

= he Mw are bee: md pgs ed, compelling herself, with a great effort, to speak 

cc ghad ticte aur ioe padipe rpesumg- spe ave | cheerfully. “It will be a tine town, I dare say, and 
lived so long in habits of reserve, that it is not easy you shall see the gayest of its streets ~ 
for me to talk of ain that move me, even to those “You are always finding something cheerful for 
whom I love. It is the thought of your future now, me. But you, Hope, what are you to do?” 

* . fe ? ’ sh stitial 

oo vr enre peanie d be ai boas ails me Something, perhaps it was the boy’s unselfish 
bade: ¢ POOUINE CATO=—-UnBe DE SEe WILRID INS On iizeNC thoughtfulness for her, brought the first tears which 
longing to go out into the world, and do the battle of had moistened Hope’s eyes in all that time of grief. 
_ popes so A. Vous aes Me be. She kept them back, as well as she could, until she 

btai y ges 1 OS, mow you would be able to had kissed her brother again and again, and laid him 
obtain a living—with weariness and heart-aching, back upon his couch. Then, going up to her own 


But, with your crippled and helpless brother, whom I the next day, she and Jamie were in Pembertown. 
am sure you will never abandon, I can think of no 
way in which you can support yourself and him in 
comfort. You know, Hope, with wLat difficulty, 
since the destructive fire by which I at once lost 
health and property, we bave narrowed down our | 
wants to tit them to our slender income. But even | 
that income dies with me. It was an annuity, left | with no end of gables, and with a great tower-like 
me during life by my father’s will, while the body of | observatory at the top. 

his vast property was given to his step-son—Horton Le 
Broc. The will was a most unjust one, and must, [ | according to their est.tes, t 





. It. 
Sr. MARKS was generally hel to be the finest es- 
tatein Pembertown. The house was a massive, an- 
tiquated-looking structure, built of dark freestone, 





talsehood. Be that as it may, Horton Le Broc inher- | Pembertown citizens. 
ited the property. Later, we became rivals in love, | man, with deep-set, restless eyes, 
but there, I was the winner. Le Broc was an angry | could never catch any but a flitting glance. 





ies 





and a disappointed man the day 1 married your mo- 
ther. He had never loved me before. He has, I be- | he had @ way of frequent); 
lieve, hated me ever since. But I have received the upon the temple, with the fingers of his left hand 


perhape—but with a brave and determined spirit. | hire room, she wept the night away. By nightfall of | 


In keeping with the usual fashion of respecting men 
he owner of St. Marks, | vate the wild oats you have been sowing rather 


believe, have been tortured from my father by crafty | Horton Le Broc, was among the most honored of 
He was a_heavily-bearded 
from which you | ping between her and the inheritance.” 

His! “Issheso bad a Christian? She should be tanght 
nether lip was usually drawn between his teeth, and ‘to love her enewies. 
clutching at a lockof hair mind to become the apostle of that fuith, aud teach 


grant the favor my father bade me ask of you, be- THE next day, in keeping with her promise, that 
cause, now I shall owe you no gratitude,” Hope re- Jamie should see the gayest of the Pembertown 
‘ turned. streets, Hope drew him out in his little cart. It was 
| Bending slightly her proud head, she rose to end | a chill October morning, and the streets, where the 
the interview. Le Broc tweaked his hair with angry | sun did not strike, were still white with frost. But 
violence, and seemed about to speak, but only made Jamie was warmly clothed, and well wrapped in the 
a nervous agitated movement of his head, which he | carriage blanket Hope had knit for him of soft 
| probably intended for a bow. In going out Hope | worsteds. For the pressure of poverty bad not yet 
| been allowed to touch the boy. Whatever necessary 


| met a young man at the library door, who stared at } 
| her in surprised admiration, blocking the doorway, j article Hope might do without for herself, Little Bless- 


meanwhile, and thus hindering ber egress. A bright | ing, as she so often cailed him, was always nicely 
color flushed up in her face, pale until now. With | clad, and his comfort, in all respects, carefully se- 
an imperious sweep of her hand, she motioned him | cured. Now, as the small cart, whose springs alas! 
aside. The man obeyed, and stepped into the libra- | were scarcely bent, at all, by the boy’s light weight, 
ry, seemingly without willing todo so. Hope ac- bowled easily along, the crisp, kindly air touched his 
knowledging the movement by a haughty bow,passed | patient face with a glow that was almost heathfal, 
out, leaving the two gentlemen together. | and his little heart swelled with brave thoughts of 

“ Deyvilish pretty,” the young man commented. | the time when he would te a man, and like another 
‘Who is she?” little deformed man whom Hope had told him about 

“ Hope St. Mark.” —how funny that with the change of a letter the 

“Eh? My fair step-cousin, then. I think I may | man’s nawe should be Hope’s own—yes, like him— 
tind it necessary to cultivate Hope St. Mark.” | like Pope, he would grow up and would write poetry, 


“ Don’t be a fool, Veazie. You had better culti- | grand poetry, with a soul in it, that no oue could 
read without blessing the author. When he would 


make himself famous, and Hope rich, and he would 


j 
i 





plentifully, of late, and leave Hope St. Mark alone. | 


She owes neither you nor me any good will, for step- , be her little blessing in very deed. 
Hope, going on before, thought her own thoughts 


which were not altogether so buoyaut as those of her 
brave-hearted brotuer, but she turned back, now and 
then, to say something cheerful to him. So they 
passed through several! quiet streets, and were just 
coming to one that was grandiy magnificent, Jamie 


*Pon honor, now, U’ve half a 


. it her myself.” 
. | Veazie Le Broc, I tell you to leave Hope St. 

















| x | annuity from him, regularly, in quarter-yearly pay- Both hair and beard were thickly faked with gray 
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thought, from a glimpse he had of a cathedral at the 
corner, when they were met by some rude boys, talk- 
ing and laughing noisily, one of whom called out, 
“There’s a lummocky swell. Wonder if his mother’s 
got any more like him;” and, putting his foot under 
the small wheel next him, lifted it suddenly, causing 
the cart to be overset. 

Hope stopped at Jamie’s cry of distress, just as a 
young man seized the rude boy by the collar, swinge- 
ing him soundly with his cane, and bidding him take 
that and that, for his cowardice in attacking a help- 
less child. When, at last, the boy was allowed to 
escape, the young man turned to Hope, who had 
Jamie in her arms. 

“Ts the child hurt?” he asked. ~ 

“Not seriously, I hope; but it will take days of 
careful nursing to repair the shock to his nervous 
system.” 

“The villanous coward! I should not have let 
him off so easily,” Veazie Broc cried, hotly, being as 
genuinely independent, apparently, as it he had not 
paid the “villanous coward” roundly for getting 
himself called hard names, and for having his shoul- 
ders swinged. 

But, of that piece of diplomacy, Hope was pro- 
foundly ignorant. She thanked Jamie’s champion a 
little absently, wishing, indeed, that it had not been 
the young man she had met the previous day at St. 
Mark’s. 

“Tt is lucky I came by, or there is no knowing to 
what extent the young rascals might have carried 
their rudeness.” 

Hope thanked him again, and Jamie entreated, 
weakly, to be taken home. 

“lam going with you. You really must not try 
to draw him. The scare has made you two white and 
trembling.” 

It was of no use disputing the point with one so 
very determined. Sv Veazie Le Broc drew Jamie’s 
cart, and Hope walked on at his side. 

“T had a presentiment yesterday, that we were to 
meet again,” Le Broc remarked. ‘Strange, was it 
not?” 

“ Strange?—Well, perhaps so.” 

“T have another, that we are to become friends. 
Shall you like it?’’ 





‘For every presentiment, so called, that comes 
true, I dare say there are ninety-nine that are false,” 
Hope returned. “Since, then, your first has been 
proved correct, I suppose it is fair to conclude that 
the second will belung to the ninety-nine, and fail.” 

“It will be because you reject my friendship, then, 
and I hope you are incapable of doing that,” said the 
other, with easy self-assurance. 

“ Hitherto, I believe the St. Marks have not need- 
ed to reject any considerable overtures of friendship 
from the Le Brocs—This is where we live.” 

Le Broc offered to lift Jamie out, but the boy put 
up his arms for Hope to take him. : 

“The stranger is very kind, but Hope and I belong 
to each other; don’t we, Hope?” 

For answer, Hope hugged her brother tenderly. 

“But I’m your cousin,” urged Le Broc. ‘So, in 
some sort, I belong to you, too.” 

‘No, only Hope and Il. We want no one else, do 
we, Hope? Thank you for bringing me home, but 
we shall not need your kindness in that way again. 
Good-by, Mr. Le Broc.” 

“I may come in the morning, may I not, to see 
how Jamie is?” 

Tt will be unnecessary trouble. 
thank you and bid you good-by,” 

“* Confound her se!f-possession,” Le Broc muttered, 
in walking home. ‘One might as well try to move 
a granite boulder, by suspending a lodestone over it. 
But, what a smile she has for her wisp of a brother!” 


Like Jamie, I 





IV. 
Hore had decided to try to get copying to do, that 
among the forms of work that are immediately re- 
munerative, being the sort for which she thought 
herself best fitted. As soon as Jamie was well 
enough to be left, she went out every day, seeking 
work. And every day, either in going out, or in re- 
turning, she met Veazie Le Broc. Sometimes, he only 
lifted his hat in passing, with a’smiling “Good morn- 
ing,” or a bland, ‘‘ How do you do?” Sometimes he 
was going her way, and walked along with her. 
Change her time of going out as she would, she 
could not escape him. Once, when he had overtaken 
her, and they were walking down Main street to- 
gether, he suddenly excused himself and ran into 
the nearest shop. A moment later she met Horten 
Le Broc, whose restless eyes shot angry glances at 
her from under a scowling brow. 
“That man fears, while he hates me. I wonder 
why?” flashed through Hope’s mind, with electric 
quickness. 
She did not go out that afternoon, but, instead, 
looked over a bundle of old papers, fuund in her fa- 
ther’s desk, with a hope—vague and unacknowledg- 
ed, to be sure—that something might appear to throw 
light upon the affair of the will. So she patiently 
read page after page, piecing out disconnected 
threads in her father’s early life, from the bits of 
thrums found in those letters, old, and faded, and 
yellow. 
She came, at last, to one that seemed to have been 
written by the St. Mark’s family lawyer, in which 
it was announced that all eftorts to discover the later 


years before, that nothing could be done. But 


the kitchen door, she stopped, and asked: 
“ What is it you was wanting of, miss?” 


who used to be my grand father’s lawyer?” 


gransir’s time. 
comely as a girl that’s got her first suitor. 


vyed Square Hollin’ of his hansome face.” 
Do you know whether he is still living?” 


lettered atop on his door, to this very day.” 
Hope thanked Mrs. Trufant, and went back to he 
sitting-room. 


held him on her lap. 
she thought! 


Doubtless its effect should have been to satisfy 
Hope, as evidently it had satisfied her futher, thirty 


rather created within her an intense desire to see 
Kirke Holland. After thinking about it a little, she 
went out to talk with Mrs. Trufant. That energetic 
dame had a way of bustling to and fro about her 
work, attacking every little household duty, as if it 
were an Apollyon who must be met and conquered. 
Just now she had under her hand a diminutive fiend, 
in the form of a batch of bread, which she was bela- 
boring by violent kneading. Seeing Hope waiting at 


“Can you tell me anything about Kirke Holland, 


‘Square Hollin, is it, belike? I remember of see- 
ing him gallivanting round the great house, in your 
A peart-looking body he was, and as 
I don’t 
be one as thinks men ought to be much talked up for 
their good looks, seeing as that belongs more natural 
toour kind. But, there’s many a miss might ha’ in- 


* He isn’t dead, not as I know on. 1 haven’t hearn 
of his dying. He used to have his office up on High 
street, and it’s my belief as you’ll find Square Hollin’ 


Jamie’s patient face was growing 
white with weariness, so she put off going out, and 
If he would only go to sleep, 
As if in answer to her wish he did 
sleep soon, quietly and restfully. Hope then put 





vague hope, that something might lead her to the 
light, was now strengthened into an active purpose, 
to seek it until found. In leaving the office, she met 
Horton Le Broc. He scowled blackly at Hope in 
passing, but turned back to look aiter her. ‘ What 
was the fixed purpose indexed by her still face?” he 
wondered, and thought, bitterly, “Perhaps, I had 
better have given her the annuity. She looks capa- 
ble of achieving impossibilities.” 


it 


Vv. 
RETURNING home, Hope “found Veazie Le Broc 
sitting quite at his ease by Jamie’s little couch. He 
had been amusing the boy by various common feats 
of jugglery, but rose as Hope came in, and pointed 
to a little basket of fruit—clusters of lustrously pur- 
ple grapes, and pears upon which the sunshine 
seemed to have photographed its own golden splendor. 
“They are for Jamie. I hope you will furgive my 
bringing them,” the young man said. 
Hope looked gravely displeased. 
“1 will not have them, Hope, if you do not like it,” 
Jamie interposed, quickly. 
“ Then, Little Blessing, I think Mr. Le Broc had 
better take the fruit away with him. Let him un- 
derstand that we cannot be his triends, and cannot, 
therefore, accept his gifts.” 
Veazie Le Broc was fairly staggered. This girl, 
seeking work to procure her daily bread, as he well 
knew, could, with imperial pride, retuse the friend- 
ship of the heir of St. Mark! Where was her fem- 
inine vanity, he wondered, which by all computa- 
tions based upon his past experience, ought already 
to have exalted his interest in the object she most 
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Nature, with rare economy, had had new dyed for 
autumn wear! This strip of forest belted the bank 
of a small lake, and was a part of the St. Mark's 
estate, though separated from the main grounds, 
Hope quitted the highway and went towards the 
wood, attracted by the bright splendor of the autumn 
leaves. She would gatber some, she resolved, and 
paint a picture from them, to give Jamie on his ap- 
proaching birthday. 

Rejoicing in thought of the boy’s pleasure in the | 
gift, she made a selection of the gayest leaves she 
could find. Out in the open field fronting the strip 
of forest, were several detached trees, some plum and 
apple, neglected and useless, but mostly oak and 
maple. A thicket of rosebushes and other garden 
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shrubs, and a cellar half tilled with rubbish, gave 
evidence that a dwelling had once stood here. Upon be 
one of these out-standing trees, Hope thought the 
foliage the most brilliant she had ever seen. One 
branch, tinted with blended chrome and vermilion, 
and flecked with vandyke brown, she wanted leaves 
from, to copy for her picture. It hung just beyond 
her reach ; so she climbed upon a great gray boulder, 
to break the bough. But the surface of the rock was 
slippery with frost, and finding her footing insecure, 
she jumped quickly to the ground. Something—a 
rotten plank broken by her weight—gave way under 
her feet, and with a sharp cry, she found herself tall- 
ing down - several feet under ground. It was an old 
well, whose water veins had been cut off by some 
means, so that it had long since gone dry. But 
though spared a fall in the water, Hope’s situation 
was by no means a comforting one. She had injured 
one wrist in trying to break her fall, so that even if 








on hat and shawl, and, in going out, asked Mrs. Tru- 
fant to look after Jamie, until her return. The dame 
had already despatched her Apollyon by a few vigor- 
ous strokes, and had consigned her vanquished foe to 
a place not quite as hot, perhaps, as that where 
Apollyons are popularly supposed to be at home, but 
warm enough for the practical purpose of baking, 
which entirely satisfied Mrs. Trufant’s ideas of retri- 
butive justice. She, accordingly, picked up another 
Lilliputian demon, concealed in the leg of a gray 
yarn stocking, and went in to sit by Jamie, while this 
new enemy®hould be vanquished. From the furious 
click click of her needles, when she had fairly warm- 
ed up to her work, I think the diminutive fiend could 


loved into something heroic. Here was something 
This must be attended to. 

“Why cannot we be friends?” he asked, assum- 
ing an injured air. 

** An act of great injustice has made it impossible.” 

“Ah! you are thinking of the St. Mark’s estate, I 
suppose. But the act of injustice, as you term it, is 
older than 1 am. I could not have believed you so 
mercenary as to hate me for inheriting property that, 
if things had turned out differently, might have been 
yours instead. If the tables had been turned, I think 
I should still have desired to be your friend.” 

‘“This is idle talk. Do you think you can wheedle 


socially wrong. 


have had but a small chance in the encounter. 


before him, and said quietly: 


if he is in.” 


lumpy proportions. 


presently, and wou!d she take a chair and wait?” 


better go home without speaking to Mr. Holland. 


open for her entrance, and then shutting it after her. 


stroug again, and she was eager for the interview. 


must be an old man. Who, then, was this, coming 


which he had been studying, as he did so? Notan 
old man, certainly, but a very handsome young one. 
“I think there must be some mistake,” Hope said, 
slightly embarrassed. ‘*I wished to see Mr. Hol- 
land.” 

“T think, then, there is no mistake. 
Holland.” 

“ But it is Kirke Holland that I wanted to see.” 

* And I am Kirke Holland.” 

“You” Hope objected, “surely could not have 
been the St. Mark family lawyer thirty years ago.” 
“No, I suppose not,” the other answered, with an 
amused look. ‘ But my father was.” 

“Tm afraid I cannot see him,” Hope returned. 
“He is dead. If the case is one in which I can be 
of service, I shall be glad to assist you.” 

‘*T had hoped to get some information from Mr. 
Holland about cireumstances connected with the 
making of my late grand father’s will.” 

‘* Perhaps you doubt the validity of the will.” 
“You? 

‘*Have you any proofs?” 

“None that would have weight in law. But I shall 
work them out. Not, I dare say, without having 
abundant opportunities for exercising the cardinal 
virtue of patience, but I shall come to them, at last.” 
The proud face was almost sublime in its faith and 


I am Mr. 





will had seemed unsuccessful, and that they should | 
have to accept the evidence of those who attested that | 


they had seen the document destroyed by the tes- 
tator’s own hand. This letter was signed by Kirke | 
Holland. 








steadfastness, as she spoke thus. 
“When you need legal advice, let me help you,” 
said Kirke Holland. 
“Thank you. 
She bade him good-day and withdrew. Apparent- 
ly, she had gained nothing by coming. But her 











Hope, in the meantime, had found High street, and 
Kirke Holland’s office. Her heart gave a little bound 
of exultation, as the name in gilded lettering met her 
view. She went in. A flabby young man, perched 
upon an office-stool, was writing at a desk, and cheer- 
ing himself at his toil by crunching an apple. He 
had just taken a huge mouthful, when Hope stepped 


“If you please, I should like to see Mr. Holland, 


The young man chopped away at his mouthful, be- 
fore speaking, but could not seem to overcome its 
He had to swallow it half 
chewed, after all. Having thus summarily got con- 
trol of his vocal organs, he answered, hastily, that 
“Mr. Holland was engaged, but would be at liberty 


So she sat down, and, while waiting, thought over 
the matter she had come about, and had nearly con- 
cluded that nothing could be done, and that she had 


But, just then, some one passed through the room, 
and the flabby young man, waiting first to get rid of 
another mouthful of apple, informed her that “ Mr. 
Holland was at liberty now, and would she go in?” 
She went in, accordingly, the clerk holdingt he door 


Her faith, which liad wavered for a moment, wasnow 


It would require no great skill in computation to 
assure one that the lawyer Hope bad come to see 


forward to place a chair for her, folding a paper 


If I need help I will come to you.” | 


or badger me into professing friendship for you? 
You will only fail, if you try!” 

“Cool, upon my word!” 

To this Hope vouchsafed no answer. 
away to the window 

“The lights are bright in the west wing at St. 
Marks, though the twilight is scarcely gone,” she 
said. “The occupant must have a strange repug- 
nance to being in the dark.” 

“ The rooms of the west wing are uniccupied. The 
lights, I believe, are a whim of the old Lousekeeper. 
Dame Grantley is the absurdest snarl of whims. It 
would take one a lifetime to pick her out.” 

“A whit is often assumed to hide a mystery. If 
there is one at St. Marks, it were well to keep it 
close. Fresh air might not be good for it.” 

“You are incomprehensible to-night. I hope to 
find you in a better mcod when we meet again, which 
will not be for several days, as I’ve promised my 
father a holiday, and am going to take the old man 
up to Boston to-morrow.” Whereupon this imper- 
turbable young man bade Hope good-night, ran his 
fingers through Jamie’s hair, and departed. 

Hope sat quiet awhile, looking steadily in the fire. 
A pure Madonna-like face, warmed by the flicker- 
ing blaze intoa roseate glow. The flame shot up in 
little jets that curled and wreathed in a fantastic 
maze, and ended at last in-—smoke. “But nut the 
less are its warmth and brightness agreeable while it 
lasts,” thought Hope. Then with the inconsequence 
of a dreamer, she fell to thinking how gloriously the 
noble beauty of Kirke Holland’s face would show in 
the generous brightness of that glowing frelight. 
But presently Mrs. Trufant came in with her knit- 
ting, and Hope, turning away from her study of the 
flame, asked, abruptly: 

“Do you know the housekeeper at St. Marks?” 
“Do I know Miss Grantley? May be I do, being 
as she and me has been cronies like this many a 
year. She’s been round here to-day, inviting of me 
for to drink tea with her to-morrow.” 

‘Do you think you could get me invited to go with 
you?” Hope asked, with repressed eagerness. 
“‘Belike I could. Dame Grantley, she’s mostly 
always agreeable for making new acquaintanceships. 
T’ll step up in the morn, for to mention it.” 

“ Don’t speak of me as a St. Mark, please; but call 
me Miss Hope. That name will serve as well as 
another.” 

“Iv be for the best, mabbe, and I wont forget. 
Miss Grantley runs of Frenchy notions, on occasions, 
and she might suspicion of anybody as was called St. 
Mark.” . 


She turned 


VI. 

Hore had a restless night, and arose when the 
dawn, in preparation for sunrise, had stretched 
flame-tinted ritts athwart a burnished, pale- gold sky. 
The fires were not yet lighted in the house, and 
Jamie was sleeping quietly, as Hope went out to 
walk off her restlessness in the stirleas peace of that 
early hour. Sie walked towards the sunrise, which 
led her away from the town, out where the tields, 
crisp and white with rime, stretched broad before 
her. To the right, at a little distance from the town. 
| was a belt of deciduous forest trees, garbed in robes 

which the summer sun bad rusted, ad which Dame 





calculation of time. 


said. ‘I will go through with Gray’s Elegy, The 


with its help she could have climbed out, which was 
doubtful, she was now powerless to do so. It was a 
secluded place; perhaps no one would pass that way 
for the day—perhaps not for many days. When this 
appalling possibility came into her mind, Hope was 
ready to faint with sickening horror; but with a 
strong effort of the will, she controlled herself. She 
must not give way. Her only hope lay in retaining 
command of herself, that she might cry out for help, 
if any one came about the place. 

By one of those strange coincidences which in sto- 
ries often seem quite too opportune, but of which, 
nevertheless, in almost every life that is ordinarily 
eventful, more or less may be remembered, Kirke 
Holland had taken his fishing gear, that morning, 
and gone out to the little lake. He had seen the 
fluttering of Hope’s gray dress, as she came across 
the field, and felt a thrill of pleasure in recognizing 
the graceful figure, with a touch of stateliness in its 
movement, as that of the young lady who had visited 
him in his office the previous day. The glimpse he 
had got of Hope as she came out did not satisfy him, 
apparently; for he seated himself where he could not 
fail to see her when she crossed the field again, and 
watched for her return. He waited thus an hour or 
more, and began to wonder what was keeping her so 
long. If anything had happened—but nonsense! 
These were not the days of Robin Hood, when an 
outlaw lurked behind every forest tree. Nor yet of 
little Red-Riding-Hood, when loquacious wolves put 
on grandams’ caps and showed their ugly teeth, “ to 
eat you up with, my dears!” Of course nothing 
could have happened. But then the recollection 
came to him with startling power that once while 
sitting there, he had fancied he heard a distant ery 
cf distress. He had even listened to hear if it were 
repeated, before concluding that his fancy had de- 
ceived him. Now he could not help connecting that 
fancied cry with the young lady’s non-appearance. 
Very likely he would be'a fool for his pains; but at 
all events, he would go around by the wood, and see 
whether anything was wrong. 

So it came to pass that Kirke Holland, having gone 
through the wood, looked out across the field, and 
saw a blue veil fluttering from the tree where it had 
hung when Hope made her unlucky spring from the 
rock. He went out to take down the veil, and heard 
from under ground a startled cry for help. At that 
cry, Kirke Holland, albeit a strong man physically, 
paled and trembled visibly. He was not long in 
finding the well. An end of the broken plank told 
its own story. ~He bent down at the well’s mouth, 
and with an effort steadied his voice for speaking. 
“Who is down here?” he called, not very steadily, 
after all, 

“It is I—Hope St. Mark.” 

* Are you hurt?” 

“My wrist is hurt a little. That is all.” 

“Thank Heaven it is no worse! Iam going into 
town for ropes, and men to help me lift you out. 
Have you courage to wait?” 

“O yes. Five minutes ago, it seemed likely that 
my courage would have to sustain me through days 
of waiting. It will undoubtedly serve me now, when 
speedy help is sure.” 

“ That is bravely said. I shall return soon. Keep 
a stout heart, and you shall not need to wait long.” 

I dare say no one had ever seen the dignified Kirke 
Holland hurry into town at such a rate before. 
Hope, who was keeping her spirits up by reciting to 
herself all the odds and ends of roetry her memory 
had stored up, paused in the midst, to make a little 





‘* Now he must have got nearly into town!” she 


Raven, and A Pralm of Life. Then I think I may 
venture to begin to expect him.” 
But she had only got as far as 


“ He who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 





Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind—"' 
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when a cheery voice called down to her, “Here we 
are. Are you there?” “ 
“Did you suppose I had run away?” Hope ques- 
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steadily, they lifted her out—out into the grand, 
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ly bs face. 
came slowly back into her 
cloak and made her sit down upon it. He would 
have taken off his coat to wrap around her; but 
Hope laughingly protested that he had already 
equalled Sir Walter Raleigh’s gallantry to Queen 
Elizabeth, and that she could not permit him to go 
beyond hat point for herself. After resting awhile, 
she walked a little to try 
herself quite able to walk home. Perhaps mien 
Holland would have been 4s pleased, if her strength 
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She gave him a small tin chest-—a gayly painted toy. | fulness, 1 
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Jamie put the toy away, and Mrs. Trufant, who | guests, bh. 


had got the better of her foe, brought a basin of water | sity of i 
and bathed Hope’s inflamed wrist very tenderly, and 
not once fancying it an enemy to be overcome. 
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when a cheery voice called down to her, “Here we 
are. Are you there?” 

“Did you suppose I had run away?” Hope ques- 
tioned, gayly. 

“Tt appears you have not, atallevents. Do you 
think you would find a change of air agreeable?” 

** Rather.” 

The ropes were let down, and they instructed Hope 
how to adjust them. Then drawing upon them 
steadily, they lifted her out—out into the grand, 
glowing sunshine. Hope grew deathly white when 
her feet first touched the ground, but Holland, with 
rare thoughtfulness, had procured a flask of wine, 
when he went for the ropes. He made her take a 
draught, by which she was revived, and the color 
came slowly back into her face. Holland folded his 
cloak and made her sit down upon it. He would 
have taken off his coat to wrap around her; but 
Hope laughingly protested that he had already 
equalled Sir Walter Raleigh’s gallantry to Queen 
Elizabeth, and that she could not permit him to go 
beyond fhat point for herself. After resting awhile, 
she walked a little to try her strength, and declared 
herself quite able to walk home. Perhaps Kirke 
Holland would have been as pleased, if her strength 
had not returned so soon. He had found it rarely 
pleasant, sitting by her on the grass, furtively watch- 
ing the brightening of her grave face, at some touch 
of quaint humor in his discourse. He would not 
have minded sitting there all day. But since she 
was going, he walked along with her, and thought 
something of the day’s brightness lost, when he had 
parted from her at the cottage gate. 


with her broom began an attack upon a most vicious 
Apollyon, with whom thrice daily she was accus- 
tomed to renew a desperate engagement. 

“Where have you been?” Jamie asked, nestling 
close in his sister’s arms. 

“1 have been a long time in search of the truth, 
dear,” Hope answered, gayly, ‘and having heard 
that it was hidden in the bottom of a well, [ went 
down this morning in search of it.” 

“Did you find it?” 

“T don’t think it was there, Little Blessing. But 
here is something for you to keep in remembrance of 
the time when your sister sought Teuth in a well.” 
She gave him a small tin chest—a gayly painted toy. 
“TI found it in the well, dear. Probably some child 
playing near, lost it there, years and years ago,” she 
said. 

Jamie put the toy away, and Mrs. Trufant, who 
had got the better of her foe, brought a basin of water 
and bathed Hope’s inflamed wrist very tenderly, and 
not once fancying it an enemy to be overcome. 


By-and-by she heard Mrs. Trufant suggesting that, 
“being as Miss Hope was a stranger, mabbe she 
might like for to see the house.” 

This was the moment Hope had waited for; but 
she showed no eagerness when the suggestion was 
male. 

*“ Would you like it?” Mrs. Grantley asked. 

“I think so. But it will be too much trouble, 
perhaps.” 

“The trouble is nothing,” taking from a drawer a 
great bunch of keys. ‘Come. Itis no great thing 
to see; but it will be new to you, I suppose.” 

* Yes, it will all be new to me,” Hope answered, 
simply. 

She admired everything with a childlike show of 
delight, wondering at the extent of the parlors, and 
the magnificence of the crimson and gold hangings; 
marvelling what so many books could aii be about, 
as were ranged in massive tiers around the grand old 
library; uttering the crudest conjectures about vari- 
ous pieces of statuary set in niches of the walls; and 
quite winning Mrs. Grantley’s heart by admiring the 
Le Broc instead of the St. Mark portraits, in the great 
oval picture gallery. Could this childish young thing 
be the woman of whom Horton Le Broc had said, 
‘““She looks capable of achieving impossibilities?” 
There was no one at St. Marks to ask the question; 
but Mrs. Grantley wovld as soon have suspected a 
pet bantam of nourishing a desperate intention in 
its tender chicken’s heart, as this model of sweet 
simplicity—Miss Hope. 

They halted from their explorations, at last, in the 
passage leading to the west wing. 


“ What a great bunch of keys! ’m sure they must 
be heavy.” e : 

Hope touched them with childish curiosity, and, to 
prove their weight, took them in her hand. ‘I sup- 
pose these are the keys of the west wing?” separa- 
ting some that were of different workmanship from 
the rest. 

“ Yes,’”’ Mrs. Grantley replied, absently. 
She had detected a cobweb in a corner of the pas- 
sage, and was mentally rehearsing a philippic for the 
benefit of the housemaids, 
Hope, still holding the keys, approached an open 
window, and, like a very child in happy self-forget- 
fulness, began singing a bar of ‘‘ Home, sweet home.” 
Almost immediately a hand-organ outside com- 
menced grinding out the same tune. Mrs. Grantley, 
in great excitement, hurried off, forgetful of her 
guests, her keys—everything, indeed, but the neces- 
sity of initiating a quarrel with the organ-grinder, 
without delay. * 
Hope, frosty white, and trembling with eagerness, 





“T am ready for legal advice, now,” Hope ad, | 
and have come to you for it, as [ promised.” | 
“Some good fortune has befallen you, I am sure,” | 
the young lawyer asserted, reading the assurance in | 
her glowing thee. 

“T made a great mistake, yesterday, and have | 
come to tell you about it. Not that to make a mis- | 
take is so very rare a thing; but yesterday’s wus a H 
momentous one.” 

* Well, tell me about it.” 

“T pronounce the saying about Trath in a well, a 
fable; whereas I bad not only found it true, but bad 
put Truth in my pocket and brought it home with 


me.” 
“ What was it like?” 


“Tt was like fortune, home and happiness, for 
Jamie and for me. It was my grandfather’s will!” 
*T suppose I must not ask whether your head was 
not injured by the fali of yesterday.” 

‘Is it necessary to prove that I am not light- 
headed?” Hope asked, with a gay little laugh. 
“Then, though explanations are tedivus, I suppose I 
must consent to become tiresome.” 

So she related how, by a blind impulse, she had 
been led to accuse Horton Le Broce of hoiding the 
estate by fraud; how, later, that blind conjecture had 
been strengthened into a settled conviction; how, 
with no thought but to give Jamie a new toy, she 
had picked up a little box which she fuand under fout 
in the well; how she had played the part of a child- 
ish simpleton with Mrs. Grantley; how she had con- 
trived, by a preconcerted arrangement with the 
hand-organist, to get rid of that unsuspecting dame, 


prostrate and nerveless, she had believed that all was 
lost, until somehow, by inspiration, it must have 
been, she thought, the possibility ofa false bottom in 
the box was suggested to her; how she tested it and 
found it true, and drew the willin triumph from its 
hiding-place. 

“And brought it here, I suppose?’’ Holland sug- 
gested. 

oe Yes.” 
She gave it to him. It was soiled and stained in 
places, but gave evidence of being a genuine instru- 
meut. By it, Ambrose St. Mark conveyed tiree- 
fourths of his entire property to his son, Mark St. 
Mark. The rest was given to his widow, the mother 
of Horton St. Mark, the maniac of the west wing. 


this property—in my hands?” 
* Yes, certainly.” 


“And you wish to place the case—the recovery of 


* Do you know that if it were not for being very 
selfish, I could almost wish you were not going to be 


LITERARY PARTNERSHIPS. 
Dramatic partnerships were commonly but partner- 
ships of aday. ® The rich conceptions of the twin- 
like brains” of Beaumout and Fletcher sprang from 
@ more thorough and genuine union of congenial 
minds, a union remaining yet without a parallel in 
the history of literature. The two friends who really 
became one poet, had much, besiles genius, in eom- 
mon. Both came of poetically given families, and if 
Francis Beaumont was the son of a judge, John 
Fietcher claimed a dignitary of the cliarch as his sire; 
both had received a university education, and both 
came to London with little save good looks, good 
breeding and brains, to tight the batvle of lite. The 
only difference between them was a difference of age, 
and their singular friendship is rendered none ihe 
less unique by the fact that, when it commenced, 
Beaumont had only just attained legal manhood, 
while Fletcher had reached the more sober age of 
thirty-one. Their minds and tastes, however, wera 
in such accord that they carried their partnership 
into every relation of their lives, and sliared every- 
tliing it was possible to share. Nine years this m w- 
riage of true minds lasted, when it was dissolved by 
the death of Beaumont. During this period, the 
poet-partners produced seventeen of the fifty-three 
plays which make up the so-called Works of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Considering that Beaumout 
was the younger of the twain, and cowd not have 
been concerned in more than a third of the dramas 








bearing his friend’s name, it is hard to understand 
how his name came to have the priority of place. 


is nothing to distinguish them in any way from 
those written by Fletcher after he had iost his friend. 
Fletcher survived Beaumont ten years, and some- 
times worked with other dramatists. Qne of his 
collaborateurs, unlucky Messinger, sharing his un- 
noted grave. 


Plays they did write together, were great friends, 
And now one grave includes them in their ends, 


He is said, too, to have had Shakspeare himself as 
an associate in the composition of ‘The Two Noble 
Kinsmen,” and the lost *‘ History of Cardenio;” but 
it matters little, so far as Fietcher’s fame is concerned. 
Nothing can disjoin the names of the poets who were 
one in brain, in heart, in soul; tugether they must 
be remembered, and if they are ever forgotten, 
Beaumont and Fletcher will be forgotten together. 

The rhymed plays of the Davenanta and Howards 
so offended the taste of the Duke of Buckingham, 
that he determined to try if their popularity was 
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strong enough to resist the force of ridicule. Sprat, | 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester, Martin Clifford and ; 
Hudibras Butler eulisted in his service, aud the con- | 
federates were soun ready to open the campaign. | 
Plague and fire, however, interposed in behalf of the 

threatened drawatists, and for awhile “‘ The Rehear- 

sal” was denied an opportunity of testing public 

opinion. When the oppurtunity cume, the play- 

wrights against whom it was especially directed were 

well-nigh forgotten, and John Dryden was master of 
the situation. Under these circumstances, Bucking- 

ham remodelled ‘The Rebearsal” so as to bear upon 
the laureate’s heroic plays, and fairly laughed them 
out of fashion. The duke and his coadjutors may 
claim the credit of having produced the first success- 
ful English burlesque, and, at the same time, the 
longest lived of its tribe. Actor after actor took up 
its hero, and Bayes was one of Garrick’s favorite and 
most popular parts. 

Colman and Garrick once clubbed together to pro- 
duce a comedy; the result of the union was “The 
Clandestine Marriage,” one of the greatest successes 
achieved on the stage. The idea originated with 
Colman, as he was looking at the iirst plate of 
Hogarth’s ‘* Marriage a la Mode;” but the editor of, 
* Biographia Drawatica” makes him cleim the 
authorship alvogether, putting these words into his 
mouth: “Garrick composed two acts, which he sent 
to me, desiring me to put them together, or do what 
I would with them. I did put thei together, for L 
put them in the fire, and wrote the play myself.” 
On the other hand, Colman complained that his 
associate, accusing him of laying great stress upon 
having written Lord Ogleby purposely for bim, re- 
marked, “ Suppose it should come out that I wrote 
it?” lit had been agreed between them that their 
partnership should be kept secret until the play was 
acted and published; but the tale-bearing of good- 
natured friends, and Garrick’s resolution not to play 
in the comedy, nearly brought their comedy and their 


rich?” 
“But you see Providence must have intended that 
I should be, or at least, that I should be the possessor 
of my rightful fortune; so Lhope I may depend upon 
your help in getting it.” 
“You may. I will take the necessary steps at 
once.” 
“If it can be done without making the fraud pub- 
lic, I rely upon you to have it so. Horton Le Broc 
will, perhaps, be sufficiently punished by losing the 
property.” 
* If possible, it shall be as you wish.” 
Horton Le Broce made no pretence of contesting 
the recovered will. He was scarcely surprised, even, 
when, on his return from Boston, Kirke ‘Holland 
called at St. Marks, and made his errand known. He 
had almost read the coming disclosure in the intensi- 
ty of purpose he had once remarked in Hope St. 
Mark’s face. Veazie Le Broc indeed protested 
against a tame submission to conspiracy, and threat- 
ened law for law, with angry vehemence. But Kirke 
Holland quietly assured him that his show of passion, 
though well gotten up, would scarcely bear repeating. 
*?*Pon honor, now, this is too ridicuious,” the 
other asserted, with a forced laugh. ‘I’ve a great 
mind to go over and ask Hope St. Mark to marry me, 
and so turn the whole grand tragedy into a pretty 
little farce !”” 
Perhaps something in Kirke Holland’s face warned 


“Belike you wont be smart enough for to goa 
visiting Miss Grantley this afternoon,” said Mrs. 
Trufant. 

“O yes, I must not miss of going. Have you got 
an invitation for me?” 

“I seen her this morning, and she’d be right glad 
for to have you come,” she says.” 

“ She shall be made ‘right glad,’ then, if my com- 
ing will have that effect. What sort of woman is 
this Mrs. Grantley? Tell me something about her, 
will you, please? some of her peculiarities, for 
instance?” 

“ Well, for one thing, she can’t abide crank-music,” 
said Mrs. Trufant, laughing and looking out of the 
window; for an organ-grinder had just set up his 
machine outside the cottage gate. ‘“There’ll be an 
awful flurry, if he goes for to fetch his machine up 
yon. It’s my belief as it’s a part of Miss Grantley’s 
Scripture that organ-grinders must always be picked 
@ quarrel with.” 

Hope slipped out quietly, without answering, and 
Mrs. ‘Trufant, trom her post at the window, saw her 
outside, speaking to the organ-grinder, a moment 
afterwards. 


began applying the keys in her hand to the doors at 
the west of the passage. How many rooms she 
opened, and what was their conditien, she never re- 
membered. She only knew that in the last, a hag- 
gard, skinny figure of a woman erected itself at her 
entrance, and pointed a lean, bony finger at her. 
“Ha, ha, ha!” the woman shouted, wildly. “It 
is Mark St. Mark, grown a@ woman. Did you come 
after the will? St. Judas! St. Apollyon! St. Mark! 
Did you come after the will?” 
“Yes. Where is it?” Hope answered, firmly hold- 
ing the maniac’s wildly flaming eye with her own 
steady orb. 
“1 knew you did. A bonny hunt you have had 
for it, St. Goodey, St. Satan, St. Mar-r-r-rk! You 
may hunt again. You may have your bonny, bonny 
hunt over again, and all for nothing. It is down in 
the well where I threw it. Will you go down to seek 
it? But you wont find it yet, my dear; for I shut it 
up in a box. 


snything had happened—but nonse’ 


8 


nse! 
not the days of Robin Hood, when an 


<ed behind every forest tree: Nor yet of 
Riding-Hood, when loquacious wolves put 
‘us’ caps and showed their ugly teeth, “ to 
» with, my dears!” of course nothing 
ve happened. But then the recollection 
™m with startling power that once while 
“e, he had fancied he heard a distant cry 
He had even listened to hear if it were 
etore concluding that his fancy had de- 
Now he could not help connecting that 
with the young lady’s non-appearance. 
he would be a fool for his pains; but at 
he would go around by the wood and see 
\ything was wrong. d 
‘e to pass that Kirke Holland, having gone 
@ wood, looked out across the field, and 
veil fluttering from the tree where it had 
Hope made her unlucky spring from the 
went out to take down the veil, and heard 
‘ ground a startled cry for help. At that 
Holland, albeit a strong man physically 
‘ trembled visibly. He was not long in 
well. An end of the broken plank told 
ry. ~He bent down at the well’s mouth 
n effort steadied his voice for Speaking. 7 
down here?” he called, not very steadily, 




















“* A pretty. painted box of tin, 
I shut it up and threw it in.’ 





“St. Beelzebub, St. Jezebel, Saintly Mark St. 
Mark! A precious hunt may you have for it—all in 
the dark. Yes, it’s dark asa tomb here. Why have 
they taken the Jamps away, when I want light, light! 
by day and by night?” P 

“Tl go down and see about the lamps,” Hope an- 
swered, holding the woman’s eye steadily until she | him that he had better uot attempt to bring out his 
had got out of the room. Then locking the door, she | ‘pretty little farce;” for he lett Pemberton in the 
stopped a moment to press her hands upon her wildly | afternoon train, and did not return. 
beating beart, and returned to the passage where St. Marks was vacated not long afterwards, and | 
Mrs. Trufwnt was waiting for her. Hope took quiet possession of her property. I sup- 

“You forgot your keys,” Hope said, simply, when | pose Kirke Holland had somehow reconciled himself 
the housekeeper, a good deal out of breath, and con- | to her being rich; for about the same time he gave 
siderably disordered in attire, came back, with a| up the practice of law, finding that all his time was 
confused apology for deserting her guests so suddenly. | required for the management of his wife’s estates. 

“The keys? So I did! You’re a good child to Jamie is growing stronger yearly, and still dreams 
remind me. 1 declare, one of them foreign impostors | of a time when, as a writer of poetry, he will fairly 





Vil. 


At St. Marks, the housekeeper’s was a little bird- 
cage of a room, on the ground floor. The prevailing 
idea in its arrangement was that of comfort. Mrs. 
Grantley was herself'a person to whom her own com- 
fort was a matter of prime importance. She was a 
large-chested, broad-faced woman, with a great 
double chin rolling down into her neck, great fat 
arms, and hands which, according to physiological 
laws, had undoubtedly a frame-work of bones, but so 
swathed in great rolls of fat that no suggestion of 
that fact appeared upon the outside. Altogether, 
Mrs. Grantley was an exaggeration of a woman. 

She welcomed her visitors at their arrival with 
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Hope St. Mark,” 
u hurt?” 

st is hurt alittle. That is all.” 

Heaven it is no worse! I 

am going into 

ropes, and men to help me lift v 
Pian yo Bh aH P me lift you out. 
: Five minutes ago, it seemed likely that 
® would have to sustain me through days 


It will undoubted) 
p 'y Serve me n 
p is sure.” ow, when 


s bravely said. 
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I shall return soon. 











arrulous cordiality, but eyed Hope with a bewil- | =e y ia : : , 
rt, and you shall not need to wait 1 “ Set look over all her pea Undoubtedly it must | is enough to make a body forget his mother tongue!” | earn the name his sister’s tenderness once gave him, | friendship to a premature end. Colman — to 
2 3 ong. k 3 . ; sig. oooh cs : . te : : | Cuceandcs: 64 ‘; sale dete wile. 2 
¥ no one had ever seen the dignified Kirke have required a large amount of the emotion tocover| Mrs. Grantley, however, had not forgotten hers, | that, though he was helpless and they were very | Garrick: “I understood it was to be a joint work, in 


but gossipped in it, volubly, during the rest of the | poor, he might not feel himself a burden to her. | the fullest sense of the word, aud never imagined 
afternoon—a tedious one to Hope—but it had an end | But whether his dream comes true or not, to Hope that either of us was to lay his finger on a particular 
at last. | and Kirke Holland he will always be Little Blessing. | scene and cry, ‘This is mine!’ It is true, indeed, 

> | that by your suggestion Hogarth’s proud lord was 
| converted into Lord Ogleby, and that, as the play 
now stands, the levee scene and the whole of the 
fifth act are yours; but on the conduct as well as 
dialogue of the fourth act, I think your favorite, 
Lord Ogleby, has some obligations to me.” In reply, 
the actor simply says he considers Cotman’s account 


so broad « surface. 
‘‘Miss Hope is like some one I have known,” said 
the housekeeper. ‘ Who is it, I wonder?” 
“There’s no accounting for likenesses, no more 
than for likings,” Mrs. Trufant commented, and at 
once began upon some bit of town gossip, in which 
the two dames were straightway thoroughly en- 
grossed. 
Hope leaned back in her deep-seated easy chair, 


urry into town at such a rate before. 
was keeping her spirits up by reciting to 
the odds and ends of poetry her memory 
up, paused in the midst, to m i 
Prog . ake a little 
> must have got nearly into town!” 
will go through with Gra 
1 A Psalm of Life, 
begin to expect him,” 
uad only got as far as 








A GOOD JOKE. 
A comical quarrel], says a Paris contemporary, took 
place the other day, ona boulevard. A gentleman | 
roughly accosted a working-man, and accused him of 
swindling. ‘‘You sold me,” he said, ‘a pomade to 
make my bair grow; see, my head is as smooth as a 


Vill. | 
Hope made a second visit to Kirke Holland, in his 
law office, the following morning. The flabby young 
man had his mouth apple-crammed, as usual, but 
contrived to inform her that Mr. Holland was quite 
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she 
Gray's Elegy, The . 
Then I think [ may | | 
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and listened dreamily, forgetting gossip and gossip- | 
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TNE FLAG OF GUE UNION. 








A WINTRY LANDSCAPE. 


Long lines of leafiess hedges brown— 
Red fallows—meadows dun— 

An avenue of rosy clouds 
Down towards the sunken sun. 


An ancient yew with hearse-like plumes— 
A spectral village spire — 

Weird fingers of a hoary ash 
Traced on a sky of fire. 


A timid star that glimmers faint 
Through ether pearly gray— 

A landscape there was none to paint, 
Yet lives for many a day. 


*Twas there we stood long years ago— 
Two lovers, hand in hand; 

There parted—nevermore to meet > 
Either on sea or land! 





BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 


BY THOMAS SPEIGHT, 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


A SECRET EXPEDITION. 


WHEN the woman Marie, taking herself into her 
own confidence, afler the fashion of most crazy peo- 
ple, told herself that Henri Duplessis was at White 
Grange, she stated nothing more than the truth. The 
Canadian was there in hiding; and there, also, as a 
matter of course, was the faithful Antoine. Duples- 
sis, in the tirst instance, on leaving Lilac Lodge, had 
really made his way to London, although the police 
were utterly batted in their efforts to trace him, and 
had there lain up in lavender for a while, till the heat 
of the pursuit had in some measure died away. Marie 
had been shut up at White Grange all this time, to 
which place, as soon as his plans were ripe, Duplessis 
himself made his way, in the disguise of a Savoyard, 
with an organ at his back; and there he was shortly 
afterwards joined by Antoine. The dangerous move 
had not been made without a purpose—a purpose 
over which the Canadian’s mind had been brooding 
ever since his flight ‘from Lilac Lodge, and which he 
now prepared to put into execution. The carrying 
out of this design had been delayed for several weeks, 
in consequence of the unavoidable absence of Clotilde, 
Lady Spencelaugh’s French maid, who, as a great ta- 
vor, had been lent by her ladyship for a couple of 
months to a particular friend about to proceed to 
Paris for a short time, whose acquaintance with the 
French language was of a limited character. Clo- 
tilde’s presence at Belair was necessary to the plans 
of Duplessis, and as Clotilde was now back again, 
further delay was unadvisable. 

Hitherto, Duplessis had said nothing to Antoine as 
to the nature of the great scheme which had been 
ripening in his brain for so long a time; but now that 
the eve of the night itself which he had fixed upon 
for his secret expedition had arrived, there was no 
necessity for further reticence, more especially as he 
needed the assistance of that devoted servitor. The 
best room in White Grange, a room seldom used by 
the family, and considered in the light of a state-par- 
lor, had been given up to Duplessis. He had swung 
a sort of hammock in one corner of it; and in this 
room he slept, read, smoked, and took his meals; and 
once and again played a greasy game of piquet with 
Antoine. Considered at its best, it was a mean and 
shabby little den, and the Canadian’s refined tastes 
rose in revolt a hundred times a day against the din- 
gy squalor by which his present life was environed. 
But all that would now be changed. So, as the after- 
noon waned, he summoned Antoine from the little 
loft close under the rafters, where that worthy was 
enjoying a comfortable after-dinner snooze, and bid- 
ding him close the door, and draw his chair up to the 
fire, he proceeded to unfold the details of his scheme. 

Any one who had been acquainted with Henri Du- 
plessis during his season of prosperity, would have 
found it a difficult matter to recognize that “tine 
gentleman” under the husk which adverse circum- 
stances had of late compelled him to assume. In 
place of the drawing-room exquisite, whose happy 
ease of manner, and unfailing supply of polite persi- 
lage, he, perhaps, had secretly envied, he would 
have seen betore him an olive-skinned and rather 
dirty-looking individual, with a crop of short black 
spiky hair, and a ragged black moustache ; dressed in 
@ suit of clothes whose best days had long been over. 
But the old fine manner was not to be hidden bya 
ragged coat; Duplessis was still a gentleman, though’ 
his supper might be nothing but bread and cheese 
and table-beer; and even surly old Nathan Orchard, 
who, as a rule, had scant respect for any one but 
Limself, never addresseti his singular lodger without 
first carrying a finger to his forehead; and it is al- 
Most needless to add that no change of circumstances 
could weaken in the slightest degree the devotion 
and affectionate respect with which Antoine regarded 
his master. 

‘*Come here, my chicken, I want to talk seriously 
to thee,” said Duplessis, as Antoine closed the door. 
* Nearer still, for we must have no eavesdroppers. 
That will do. Thou seest these two bank-notes? 
They are of the value of ten pounds respectively, and | 
are absolutely the last fragments-of a once comfort- 
able little furtune. Our old curmudgeon of a host 
will claim them as his due to-morrow, and when once 


could not help bursting into a hearty laugh. 


must turn ambulatory musician for a livelih 


“Our lucky star is hidden for a time behind the 
clouds, my Antoine,” resumed the Canadian. “I 
1, and | cl 


Antoine’s chubby face lengthened visibly; and | that, by accident or design, some tittle of the truth | 
there gradually crept over it such an expression of 
blank, but still comical consternation, that Duplessis 


were to leak out, and become the common property of 
that select circle in which her ladyship lived and 
moved—the gossip of inferior people she held in utter 
contempt—no one knew better than she did how qui- 
etly but efficiently Time’s busy fingers work at the 





of many accomplishments.” 





will be made.” 


for him now that he is poor, as—” 


rich men for life!” 


in the gutter.” 


thing for to-night. How are thy nerves, my An- 
toine? Does thy pulse beat steadily?—is there no 
lurking fear at the bottom of thy heart? The ser- 
vice is one of some danger; and thou mayst as well 
put thy revolver into thy pocket before we set out.” 

‘Monsieur has proved my courage before to-day,” 
said Antoine, proudly. ‘“ He has no occasion to doubt 
me now.” 

“Ido net doubt thee, thou pig-headed son of a 
hippopotamns, I know that when the moment comes, 
thou wilt be true as steel - O Antoine, if only we are 
successful! Think what openings there are in the 
New World, in Mexico, in California, fur men of en- 
terprise, with capital at their back.” 

“But monsieur has not yet favored me with any 
particulars of his great scheme,” said Antoine, 
quietly. 

“A merited reproof. Ecoutez donc. In the first 
place, we leave here to-night as the clock strikes 
twelve, and then—” The Canadian’s voice sank to a 
whisper, and the two heads came together over the 
little table. Listening, Antoine took in all the details 
of the plot eagerly. 

“It is a scheme worthy of the genius of monsieur, 
and it cannot be otherwise than successful,” said the 
glowing Antoine, as Duplessis sank back in his chair, 
and prepared tolight acheroot. ‘ But has monsieur 
decided what to do with La Chatte?” 

* No, Antoine,” said Duplessis, pausing in his oc- 
cupation, while a deep frown darkened his face. “1 
have not decided. What can I do with her? To go 
on forever paying her board and lodging at this place 
would ruin a millionaire. Our friend, Monsieur 
Orchard, does not grant us the asylum of his roof 
without charging usa heavy price for it. And yet, 
to attempt to take her with us out of the country, 
would be to run a thousand risks; more, I confess, 
than I have courage to meet. What todo, 1 know 
not.” ; iy 
“A couple of pinches of that gray powder which 
monsieur once showed me, dropped into her chocolate 
some morning, and, pouf! her little candle is blown 
out forever, and nobody but ourselves is any the 
wiser.” 

“A devilish scheme, Antoine, and one that I can 
never agree to. No; we must find some less objec- 
tionable mode of getting rid of her.” 

“Monsieur is over-particular,” said Antoine, dryly. 
“In such cases, indecision is only another name for 
weakness. When this little Belair business is well 
over, let monsieur go to Paris, and enjoy himself for 
a while, leaving me still here. The claws of La Chatte 
must be clipped at once and forever, and Antoine 
Gaudin is the man to do it. Monsieur has no occa- 
sion to trouble himself further in the matter.” 
Antoine twisted the waxed end of his moustache 
tenderly as be spoke, while an evil smile crept over 
his face, which brought into view his great yellow 
woltish teeth; but Duplessis, smoking his cheroot 
thoughtfully, and gazing intently into the fire, an- 
swered never a word. 





The comforting words whispered by Mrs. Winch in 
the ear of Lady Spencelaugh, as that person came 
back to consciousness in the little vestry, and reiterat- 
ed again and again, as the two women sat together 
in the privacy of her ladyship’s dressing-room, were 


said must be true! John English had sailed in the 


| Ovean Child; the Ocean Child had been lost with all 


on board. Granting, then, John English to have 
been the real heir, of which there could no longer be 
much doubt, the title and estates, now that he was 





they pass out of my fingers, one shilling and four- 
pence-halfpenny will be all that Henri Duplessis can 
call his own in the world. A pieasant prospect, is it 
not, my infant?” | 





ton; and this horrible confession, which she had been 
driven by the force of circumstances to make, would, 
for the sake of the family, be hushed up by the few 
people t whom it was known. But even supposing 


watch the world and its doings over the green baize 
of @ barrel-organ, in company with a small monkey 


“And what is tot of me, Monsi Henri?” | cracked china, only the porcelain on which he works 
demanded Antoine, in a pitiful voice. must be of the finest quality, and nut composed of 
“Toes in summer, and cofiee in winter. Let them | inferior clay; and it is wonderful how much your 


be good and cheap, and in a dozen years thy fortune 


“Ah! Monsieur -Henri, I don’t want fortune; I 
don’t want anything but to stay always with my dear 
master; to share his lot, whatever it may be; to work 


“Enough, my dear boy—enough!” said Duplessis, 
with asigh. ‘ Thy words stir strange feelings in my 
breast, such as had better remain unwakened. Thou 
hast the finest heart in the world; and so long as 
thou art left to me, I cannot believe that my good 
star has deserted me entirely. My fortunes, truly, 
are at adesperate ebb; but listen, my cabbage, listen 
with all thine ears: I have a scheme, a splendid 
scheme, which, if it only succeed, will make us both 


“Ah! Monsieur Henri, I knew your genius too well 
to fear that you would ever have need to walk long 


“Tt was to carry out this scheme that I came back 
from London into the very jaws of the lion, as one 
may say,”’resummed Duplessis; “and it would have 
been carried out weeks ago, had not Clotilde been 
away! At last I have succeeded in arranging every- 


not without their effect on the mind of her on whose | ble plastic to his fancy, had carved with loving care 
behoof they were spoken. Surely, what the widow | and minuteness all over the snowy surface; and her 


ing of a soiled reputation, provided that the 
stain be not of too deep a dye to begin with; how 
patiently the old graybeard will strive to mend the 
flaws in your character, as though it were a piece of 


patched porcelain will often stand in the way of wear 
and tear, if only common care be used in the handling 
of it. Three or four years, her ladyship thought, 
spent not unpleasantly among the German spas, and 
the galleries of Florence and Rome, and then she 
might come back with safety, bringing with her a 
renovated reputation, which would never be too rude- 
ly questioned by the denizens of Vanity Fair, where 
so much base alloy is quietly winked at, and allowed 
to pass current as sterling coin. 

Lady Spencelaugh, deriving what scraps of comfort 
were possible to ber from these considerations, and 
from the cheering words of her humble friend, Mar- 
tha Winch, allowed herself, after a time, to be put to 
bed. She lay quietly enough, so long as the landlady 
was with her; but no sooner had that indefatigable 
person taken her leave for the night, than her lady- 
ship arose. Utterly tired out as she was, both in 
body and mind, by the events of the day, her brain 
was yet far too excited for sleep; besides, the quietude 
of bed frightened her. Her restless fancy peopled 
the dusky chamber with all sorts of unwelcome vis- 
itors, till, unable any longer to bear their company, 
she crept, shawled and slippered, to the cosy com- 
panionship of the dressing-room fire; and there, 
crouched on the rug, between sleeping and waking. 
she allowed her mind to play at hide-and-seek with 
the distorted and ever-changing frowd of doubts, 
and hopes, and fears, which now claimed. her as their 
own; and enacted over and over again, in fancy, the 
whole painful drama of the day just closed. 

Midnight came and went, but Lady Spencelangh 
never stirred. She lay still coiled on the rug, with 
white fingers tightly intertwined, her head resting 
on a bunch of rosebuds, cunningly worked with col- 
ored silks on the cushion of a fauteuil. The silvery 
voice of the Sevres clock on the mantel-piece had 
just told the hour of two, when she was roused from 
her state of semi-stupor by the noise of the opening 
door. She turned her head uneasily on its pillow, 
and said, “Is that you, Clotilde? You may go to 
bed. I shall not want—” The rest of the sentence 
died away in her throat at sight of two strange men, 
their faces covered with black crape, coming rapidly 
towards her. They were on her before she could 
scream or give any alarm, 

“Speak, and you are a dead woman!” exclaimed 
one of the men, seizing her roughly by the shoulder, 
and presenting a pistol at her head. 

“O, spare my life!” she contrived to gasp out. 

“Obey my orders implicitly, and no harm shall 
happen to you,” said the man. ‘But dare to give 
the least alarm, and that moment you die!” 

He then bade her rise, and seat herself in an easy- 

chair; and with that, the second man whipped a coil 
of thin rope out of his pocket, and proceeded, dexter- 
ously and neatly, to tie her ladyship in the chair, so 
that she could move neither hand nor foot; after 
which he proceeded to gag her with her own pocket- 
handkerchief, and a small strip of wood, which he 
had evidently brought for the purpose. When he 
had done, had her lite depended on it, Lady Spence- 
laugh could not have uttered anything beyond a faint 
moan. 
“Await my return here,” said the first man, as the 
other one stepped back a pace or two, to admire the 
neatness of his handiwork. ‘ But first bolt both the 
doors, so that there may be no fear of’ intruders.” 


There was something in the tone of this man’s 

voice, which, even through the midst of her terror | 
seemed to strike familiarly on Lady Spencelaugh’s 
ear. Certainly she knew the voice, she said to herself 
again and again; but where and when she had heard 
it before, was a question which, in the present per- 
turbed state of her mind, she found herself utterly 
unable to answer. As before stated, the faces of the 
men were hidden by crape veils; their dress was 


press gently the fifth marble button from the top on 
the left-hand side of the mantel-shelt, and at the 
same moment turn thrice to the left the small brass 
nob hidden behind the central scroll-work—when she 
saw one side of the chimney-piece roll gently back on 
hidden wheels, disclosing, as it did so, a narrow open- 
ing in the wall, evidentiy leading to some mysterious 
chamber beyond: when Lady Spencelaugh saw all 
this, knowing that the hoarded treasures of her life 
—all the gems and precious stones, the gatherings of 
many years, and which, next to her son Gaston, she 
loved better than aught else on earth—were about to 
be snatched from her forever, her heart gave way 
within her, and with a faint groan, that was stifled 
in her throat, her head sank forward on her breast, 
and for a time she remembered nothing more. When 
Lady Speucelaugh recovered her consciousness, the 


spirit-flask in his hand, which he had evidently been 
applying to her ladyship’s lips, in the hope of bring- 
ing her round more quickly. 

“She will do now,” said he who seemed the leader. 
“Put onthe gag. We have no time to lose;” and 
with that he turned to a small table near at hand, on 
which were spread a quantity of gems and precious 
stones of various kinds, some of them still uncut, 
while others were cut and set as necklaces, bracelets, 
rings, or other articles of personal adornment: a 
glittering throng truly. The gag was in her mouth, 
and Lady Spencelaugh looked on in dumb despair 
while the veiled man swept all her cherished treas- 
ures into a wash-leather bag, and then disposed of 
the same in some safe place about his person. They 
were lost to her without hope of recovery; all her 
precious hoard was gone, the slow, patient accumu- 
lation of twenty years. This hoarding of precious 
stones had been a monomania with her, secretly pur- 
sued, for not even Sit Philip himself, although aware 
of her weakness in this respect, had had any idea of 
the extent to which she had carried it. By means of 
what devilish arts had this white-handed thief learn- 
ed the secret of the hiding-place? As her bright 
darlings slipped from her eyes forever, she felt at 
that moment as though it would be a pleasant thing 
to die, and so end all this weary coil of calamities 
which was encompassing her around without any 
hope of escape. This brief, vivid drama, in which 
she had been an involuntary actress, had had for her 
such an intensity of meaning as to cause her to for- 
get for a little while that other dark drama of the day 
just done, in which she had played one of the leading 
parts; but now that this second act was consummat- 
ed, the full weight of her misery flowed over her ina 
double wave, under whose accumulated furce her 
very soul seemed te die witbin her, leaviug her for a 
time powerless to suffer further. She had some dim 
sense of being left alone, and of hearing the key 
turned in the lock as the two men beat a hasty re- 
treat—yes, alone; bound hand and fvot, powerless to 
stir or speak, and without hope of release till morn- 
ing should reveal her condition to some one—if, in- 
deed, she could live thus till morning. To die would 
perhaps be best. 


CHAPTER XL, 
THE EAST WING. 


IT was quite dark by the time Jane Garrod got 
home from Belair, which place she had left immedi- 
ately after it had been decided to visit the family 
vault; with the result of which visit she would of 
course remain unacquainted till the next morning. 
The snow was coming down fast as Jane plodded 
homeward along the solitary by-paths which she 
knew so well; and when she turned a corner of the 
road, and while still some distance off, saw the ruddy 
glow of firelight that streamed across the white road 
from the window of her own little home, her heart 
felt glad within her, to think that her lot in life was 
cast in humble places, such as the sweet tlower of 
content loves best to haunt. 

Jane scraped her feet, and shook some of the snow 
off her gown and shawl; and wondering whether 
Abel would have had sufficient forethought to have 
the kettle boiling against her return, she quietly 
opened the dvor and went in—went in, to find a 
bearded, stalwart individual sitting by the chimney 
corner, who no sooner caught sight of her than he 
started up, and crossing the floor in a couple of 
strides, seized her by both hands, and shook them 





homely and commonplace enough; and their boots 
were covered with some soft material, which deaden- 
ed the sound of their footsteps. 

The second man now seated himself on a chair ' 
close to Lady Spencelaugh, and proceeded to light a | 
cigarette. Him her ladyship regarded with indiffer- 
ence, now that she found her lite was not in danger; 
but her gaze rested uneasily on the first man. Why 
had he come hither, and what was he about to do? | 
He approached the chimney-piece, and she held her | 
breath. His fingers seemed to be wandering, as if in | 
quest of something, among the intricate seroll-work, 
and quaint old-world conceits, which the hand of 
some dead-and-gone sculptor, making the hard mar- 


{ 





eyes dilated as she watched him. Could it be possi- 
ble that to this veiled midnight plunderer was known 
the precious secret guarded by her with such jealous 
watchfulness—the secret which, she had fondly hop- 
ed, was known to no one among the living except ; 


gone, would come, in proper legal sequence, to Gas- | herself and Martha Winch? Had the dead fuund a 


tongue to whisper it, or by what other cccult means 
had her strange visitors become possessed of the 
knowledge? Her breath came in thick, stitling gasps , 
as she watched him; but when she saw his fingers 


















heartily, and then stooped and kissed her just as 
heartily ou the cheek. 

“‘Thank Heaven, you are come back safe and 
sound!” were Jane’s first words, when sbe had re- 
covered in some measure from her surprise, and had 


| farther refreshed herself with a quiet tit of crying. 


* But O, what a deal of pain and anxiety you would 
have spared both Miss Frederica and we, if you had 
only written to tell us you were about tu leave Pevsey 
Bay!” 

“1 did write to you,” said John, “only an hour 
before the train started, telling you that I was going 
to America to try and hunt up some provfs of my 
ideutity.” ° 

“Certainly your letter never came to hand,” said 
Jane. ‘As I’ve many a time told Miss Frederica, 
there was some treachery at work in the case, of 


, which we knew nothing. But we need not mind 


that now. May I ask, sir, whether you have suc- 
ceeded in finding what you went so far to look for?” 

“T have—beyond my utmost expectations,” an- 
swered John. “ But not avother word shall you 
drag out of me till you have told me all the news 
about a certain young lady.” 

“A certain lady is quite well, and that is all I can 
tell you about her at present,” said Jane, with a 

















two men were still there; one of them holding asmall . 
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half an hour, she came ’ hould go up Half an hour ago, pressed ag G , Jadder was fuund | he wante ; eotied to push “ot 
i seerrow,” she sald. | genten on terribly long delay, @ ood-will, they proc 
“It is needful, Sir Arthur, » she said. n; now, he is a common rief. appeared & ¢ her room; and With hearty g - aaah Oe 
hour to-morrow,” 8Le + | gentleman; ’ too happy to go to bed ld reach to the windows 0 ; he gallery, and over the burning 
“anes ned a, | lotilde left alone, sopcheaien A that wou : d the wall, when a man from the g ’ 
re ae cae aiith gently, laying his sant tit for Antoine had spoken eine ae ron scarcely had “4 oe ae . : ros, under | staircase, ‘ill tte of 
Pa : } ver all that he ha é as climbing it W 
Pi aco: arm. “You must not pongo by eo she peg erage shawl over her bead, and w 
ill the world sha ave ac- | drew her 
name—at least, not t 


her end rested on the corridor at 
bear ; king up his bur- 
j ir Arthur; who then, tal 
anes of the | the feet of S ae ae 
oe en pote cng ee . . den again, stepped genes 4 ep og bebe he on 
ie ee os ae fell in fragments > ‘ ee 
k ledged my right to it; and even then, to | siding back arm de peels side of the eee mother! where are . Po Gas pochand < cr enage wee OP cake tape 
nowle' sibly repay, | softly untastenes Bab vs wre re you to : ce ie Saar 
I owe more than I can poss . + her on to the terrace, 0 po ton, tor it was he etl ™ [ane gave up la hare 
you, to whom John English!” hall, which admittec Feed co rmbt the add 
ther than plain Jo ’ p l by a veranda; an The windows of 7 ape on, wh 
agen abache sir, has fought your battle age tion of which - ae ae paras fr neasty om e hs oe pdle Bee He ser aoe 
{ 2 v pac . oe 
; pager ago ed ae - 9g — ee ae a@ vague, rosy love-drean, till the piere 
: arations for . jour, } 
went deftly about her prep 


SUED ] 
ess [To BE CONTINUE! 
into their frames, and open- 
e ¢, iron cross-bars worked in wpncconteonet 
, 3 to saake tale | ly by means of small casements 5 
a . , fthe frosty night began } ing only bY? what Iw 
eae afloat at r her— = _ : out of her reverie, she went in-doors, and impossible for any sue to got either 
rot more ta 8 re onuld be en ate eon _ y one the door, she proceeded tu the little 
1d bear. after re- 
almost more than she cow 


tan ften secretly felicitated _s 
- and her ladyship had of . cow gives al the mi 
ge — apphegecerbe a. o pared on the additional security which her rooms | Wanted in a family of eight pe 
” n. e hh 
va toemanonel _— nemnte a: “cone the door, sbe started back in terror at 
sis out. 
| with re-awakened interes 


aul f butter 
dred and sixty pounds o 
an : liar formation of the windows. | Jas made two hun 
derived from the pecu 
‘ F ke—nay, there was more 
st all that had | gnding the room full of smo 
to tell her guest @ n 
Jane was burning 


88 t. It is 
pe was al mu was following as his treatment. 
‘ . in ingr the year, gives the fo oP os 
‘ec’ is interests, Asi im ple for Gaston to obtai ae 
ua se ; eniiay recht agg an : - a aaah all that he could do was to call | cheap and worth @ trial y to ar 
: ince his departure | than smoke, th Fagor Bot 
cer rey a iosi icking the wood-work greedy 5 
hap ned attect co nent — — 
fr P Bay; and now that his osity Was | ering 
) evsey y; aD 


jeld of rich milk, gi e your cow ree times & ay, 
r ylotches again. still more out than before Mother! mo- | y 
hi like some terrible eruption, momently zg ? y ’ y h a 
Ju id blo ’ Vv t times 
aroused by he last . i ill l ily t N ! 


t to two gal- 
i irred at the rate of one quar 
; : ther, and gath- led with a dense smoke, | has been st rool 
had said all that she | . reading, and merging one into ano ’ 1, ana | me.” But the room was filled he ruddy glare | lons of water. You will find if you sid 
again till she hac Pp) fierceness as they spread, 4 : a ae ek io ont 
should not flag and John himself, when once Jane | gring strength os ta eaeenunn a command which only sage Se on wae Coad fone Ane sae srr or i fe er 
wanted to say; to hear as she | ajready far beyond any ¢ | Ae one mie ny to 
ive, was as eager already A he understood it at a glance; ppt “sorely oe ra 
<< SES of the French girl. She u meetin 
was to tell. 
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Asta Taya 
‘ntly the fifth marble button from the top on 
hand side of the mantel-shelf, and at the 
oment turn thrice to the left the small brass 
len behind the central ecroll-work—when she 
side of the chimney-piece roll gently back on 
wheels, disclosing, as it did so, a narrow open- 
ne wall, evidentiy leading to some mysterious 
° beyond: when Lady Spencelaugh saw all 
‘owing that the hoarded treasures of her life 
» gems and precious stones, the gatherings of 
‘ars, and which, next to her son Gaston, she 


‘tter than aught else on earth—were about to 
hed from her forever, her heart gave way 
her, and with a faint groan, that was stifled 
hroat, her head sank forward on her breast, 
» time she remembered nothing more. When 
vencelaugh reco d her i , the 
n were still there; one of them holding asmall . 
‘ask in his hand, which he had evidently been 
x to her ladyship’s lips, in the hope of bring- 
round more quickly. 
» will do now,” said he who seemed the leader. 
ithe gag. We have no time to lose;” and 
t he turned to a small table near at hand, on 
vere spread a quantity of gems and precious 
f various kinds, some of them still uncut, 


‘hers were cut and set as necklaces, bracelets, 
.r other articles of personal adornment: a 

g throng truly. The gag wasin her mouth, ) 
ily Spencelaugh looked on in dumb despair 

e veiled man swept all her cherished treas- 

o a wash-leather bag, and then disposed of 

e in some safe place about his person, They ‘ 
3t to her without hope of recovery; all her 
«hoard was gone, the slow, patient accumu- 
1 twenty years. This hoarding of precious 

iad been a monomania with her, secretly pur- 
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v not even S& Philip himself, although aware 
veakness in this respect, had had any idea of 
ut to which she had carried it. By means of 
:vilish arts had this white-handed thief learn- 
secret of the hiding-place? As her bright 
: slipped from her eyes forever, she felt at 
ment as though it would be a pleasant thing 
ind so end all this weary coil of calamities 
vas encompassing her around without any 
escape. This brief, vivid drama, in which 
been an involuntary actress, had had for her 

\ intensity of meaning as to cause her to for- 
\ little while that other dark drama of the day 
e, in which she had played one of the leading 
‘ut now that this second act was consummat- 
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TO MAKE cows GIVE MILE. 
A writer who says his cow gives all the milk that is 














ttached to the diet as 
| mee i nable to | of it, and she will become s0 a ae 
" a ant of snuffing, and the | pe ae aia, oon ge ® : mat 1 . 
‘Tea was an hour later than usual, that peo * the lamp had ST an canes with which tbe walls ntact! te pit 3 yrs oe ie Ser el a - Sine ear aes - 
' ) ; 2 
ull — of prs anus ate aay! _ . bad the little station-house, & want of —, sgt flame Passed he mes and had so apread to the panelling out ee aapistiorne in te ‘aoe ea an i a ok 
pin bs age = — ater sag er art of his wife which surprised Abel men done, oT in ed d, which age had rendered almost as dry and en inner room, and his efforts were directe ea ye corte age pyr aes von 
il seem die within er, leaviug her for a P han the return of John English p be ind, aE ee tis ante-room Was pa oom an ers wor a wt m rrr aya 
werless to suffer further. She had some dim more t a e of the strange events which bad hap- | inflammable pe ‘a the east wing was by far the | rousing 0 aes mo sora all hot — 
t being left alone, and of hearing the key the narrativ When tea was over, Jobn | in the east wing, an om 
. t Belair. e 
in the lock as the two men beat a hasty re- > pened that pede 


oldest part of Belair. True, it had been renovated 


’ discountin ds of 
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liscou 4 the acteal. 

U n keep- 0 ur undrec youncs 

ired at diff pe iods, bu always 

and repa erent r t i ti J 1 Fo' hund i 1 


is d of clay ’ good stock, al 
Abel his yar nd in: 
‘ es, alone ; bound hand and fvot, powerless to produced his meerschaum, and 


self 
‘ate struggle to free herse 
little strength in a despera' 
i fl ident curiosity 
. der to satisty Jane’s ev 
1 veak, and without hope of release till morn- and then, in or 


om some of her ponds, or at least, to get rid of the | b are otten 0 ta ned om 
fr ’ ’ utter btai fr 


n more. 
i tioned where the yield was eve 
a ¢ tterly futile, and | stancesare men 
ils of 1 idea, which had apparent ‘ : ne ae poor 
. e details of what | ing with the original " a oe : ry a | 

id reveal her condition to some one—if, in- in the matter, seg Bay; mention- ath to make as much use of timber and plaster, an ene bat all her of ee eer fut gaps: ede ‘aiid 

im afte: 
e could live thus till morning. To die would had befallen bh 
be best. 


i ly Spence- 
’ and brick, as possible. Lat 
other things, How ig gag —. Pa pen were situated in the east <a oo wane 
. hild, an e a the ground floor, 0 ane 
a here i sailing, when, hearing aC | her peng dager = posse pont onivne over | the es woe cae that, her last 
board her pre! : brother of the d her bed and dres - ‘ she heard him ‘ | a 
oment, that a bri an oms in the wing, one was emed to die utterly away. 
cidentally, at the last m jended him some | them, Of the remaining ro Shance of escape 8 i 
‘ nobly befrien 5 em. he fire originated ; another, @ ald not have tried to rea 
Mr. Felix who had £0 Liverpool from te-room, where the , new that they WO ( - 
_ ived in verpou! the an’ z - while the rest were | kn had not all ordinary meant 
before, had just arr in, pre- ate billiard-room; W d h the window, hai 
‘astral he had st once 60 we nine wake ue Conair except on those rare —, — pes to her rooms been blocked iy bin peo 
“ losing his passage rc: seldo sts. In the whole of the eas’ broken window she heard 80 
ferring the risk of . di friend, was full of guests. ; rough the bro re 
pra Hae of seeing the a bese which pe only two people ordinarily slept, namely, Lady pret me vveader voice than bis nei ghbors vay a 
? ’ we 
og ag row set . deliver in person, | Spencelaugh ofrecer d terri- | the rooms below were all on fire now, be burned 
Mr. Felix had charged him to i : Stupefied with fear, at sight of this new = ee ee in the ceiling would soon jbo 
“8 onan ornately bimsel Se | ia heats 1 ae pence He nor oak through, and then— The ree pos Spencelangh’s 
a ‘ i p mind, Clo f the crowd, anc 
10 age poard the Ocean | foid and presence of Di hts hall, | in the murmur 0! hope left 
. his ge on j j and 80 into the entrance-ha®, ‘i within her. There was no hoy 
a a days after sailing, | through or. i of | soul shuddere h ht: So 
as lost a few day : » and then, unbolting one P'then came another thoug 
yhild, which vessel was veo ll Be tog, * Fire! fire!” an ; ae oh , | 
oes on board. John had been a _ nal ree * ire od out into the park, poner, ever her, ‘ ee ants ove rn: in 
evuridge on board the ill-fated samuel 4 in the direction of White Grange, in the vague gentoo eer from the crow 4 What oo au it 
5g wreck, the chemist y Antoine. xt moment the sound © 
_ ye deed late ludger was one of those - pein had been heard by no one except — Pape onl along the corridor that ~~ re 
that 4 . Clotilde’s pound | footstep ‘ on r heavy body 
' sho had been left ak «% 
had perisued. in the iserable woman who caer : 
~ yok Enulis yee age ae eu SO ae pai by the two men, and on yo vg .~ pence the door; another, and the door pees egre d 
poser anus? Sher desing he one * ning van he we * icp ig cmagigtee ‘ pm its hinges; and through the pongo oo an 
many weary dayé gpsdies wage ‘as wound; egos great house, she was the only a a vanced upon her @ tall dark - a seerages as 
visage al ¥ la neither stir nor speak. f surprise, she coul no! g 
ae oo be y sleep coming | asleep, and she cout & . | first moment 0 desesctngs 4d. The cur- 
his brain was far too _ ees 1 getting into ven ins spreading rapidly. 2 : oat ot other than an apparition from he is aaah tb 
ee ang ont b the ar ORE | Saal ts ee eek benches we ; ntrance | rent of air from the broken at ig ron was filled with 
then lay staring ow ba | ot cake staircase that led from the enire im some measure, and the ‘- 
mw lige ny mos of che barging Pano the aPper mn oe ae non on glare of the burning house, wee bate wi , of the pretty wife of his 
" apecorti uring ° rstonl, naving merry —- peagholpr proven midst of that glare stood he eo sakted thihowss been almitted to the favors 
; oursiD| : ; : : oes if ieee : 
throng of —— thoditail daskoned aud solem- | ang would soon force its badge be os rise Tait hours ago she had fondly hor 
across his ' arth verhead. The pungen 
that mevermore on © bers 0 
nized by the knowledge 


w ‘ace W to w al w ’ in 
1 ugly. The war 
i ho was both old ane sd 
r “ne pemreaye oe ue co ft to join the army of Victo 
d f the | deep beneath the waves he whose young life Sealy eames 100 dereed a 
i ff3 under the door 0 2 
i love d came in hot, heavy pu “ 
hich he had learned 00 Avy ee ane 
i he see that face r ‘ , pec pure af Heber 
pete before even his wildest dreams had | poom in whic 


ty 
a stozza. The pret 
had blighted, whose death ye a ae aca ie mas mot at rout "he pret 
j 5 ad hated above all 0 o— tl can in Paris heat : 
the words of Clotilde. whom she ha ne dleott a a a pon : nn asi ae the nem sand i = = 
he face of his father. Two or three | pave a dread confirmation plbinss® to have listened born of — ~~. deal of owing her life to ; mie a no poe ma whe 
ic ‘ac! at ‘ . ad as she never § eee Spencelaugh. Us f ¢ rite tr | fellow, pat 8 i 
bn =n ee eee te ee the viecinage | 5Pe 5 ie 1 this the met o it easy, a8 he 
d Jobn’s eyes a other token of the f this man! Was cab beryto , What, ou i 
hours passed away, an leaped out of bed, | pefore, for some voice or hing save the the courage 0! grief, renga he What 
fei : ae es why wa mth reaper »» | human monster, r to shed for the 
open as ever, W f reddish light | 6¢ human beings; . the wood- | his forg ? sea es tetadinn 
by a glare 0} 5 ; they seized on je - acsiien, call , » mona 
attracted to the piece which he had been vaguely | crackling of the peposghcrs and seemed to be z You, and - pr Agee ben or ae roe row? “ave 30 
in the pace pein but which was now rapidly | work at the send of a be a pect arenes Pe ictagreer es ; 
ponscme ng c his serioUs | testing its quality wt rir tee —e 
oom pray ture during the 
growing 80 bright aus a poe at his door, | gone so much —_— ne pend perpen . 
; me Ss 
ae ae «For Heaven’s sake, | jast few hours, that the kee 
Abel Garrod spoke, 


of the case. « What scoundrel has been at wor 
) e Bi a ( MH 
some ™ asure blunted; and now that the en 1 of a 


here? But you must tell me paeageinpn ee TEBOOURSE > eh 
: 1 if et bac . 
have not a minute to spare if we would g' 
hen Dav : 
= " eos oe a ee ufferings seemed 80 imminent, she sank into @ 
eee ‘1 80 eel ‘ot dull stupor of despair, which lent # strange 
1 gagget 
augh pound anc 


i hil- 
eir minds, like their c! 
ife out even while he was If men would oe aneetl phe ree 
samt cutting the cords that dren, to pines oe pace ere de im 
pean t one ano’! $ — 
speaking, and was ee el ae sat 
adhe j icion and defian' d 
: i fastened her. But eve e either hand | stead of Susp he common ko 
k, | air of unreality both to herself and her aan oe eatin cove sa coor ma oe 
: ir or spea merely ac a - pogo tart 
her eT on ar onion making her teel a8 though re — _ _— | ee pooner 
settee i in some weird fantastic dr wisd 
escent pose | oon r resently awake; dulling fora time, as though 
reagan ‘ e powerful parcotic, both over- 


faster prisoner than before. 
ing, among 


he wild bushman 
“My God! she must have been stifled in bed by i favorite method mtopted 3 the w 1 ashen 
yproac ‘ 
p Si . to clothe himself in the skin . ~ - pra 
birds, in which, taking care of the w ee te — 
about the plain, cunningly imitating = a 
motions of the ostrich until within mae * ~~ “s 
well-directed poisoned arrow from bis tiny — 
: enerally seal the fate of any of the ort 
pe ae of game. These insignificant-looking = 
pow are about two feet six inches in beg rs 
consist of a slender reed, with a ye pene . 
thoroughly poisoned with a compositio J — 
the principal ingredients are obtained som ee ae 
the jaws of snakes. The bow rarely exc aig 
its string is twisted sinews. 
sconces himself 


CHAPTER XL, 





THE EAST WING. 


s quite dark by the time Jane Garrod got 
1m Belair, which place she had left immedi- 
er it had been decided to visit the family 
‘vith the result of which visit she would of 
emain unacquainted till the next morning. 
now was coming down fast as Jane plodded 
rd along the solitary by-paths which she 
well; and when she turned a corner of the 
d while still some distance off, saw the ruddy 
tirelight that streamed across the white road 
» window of her own little home, her heart 
! within her, to think that her lot in life was 
umble places, such as the sweet tlower of 
loves best to haunt. 
craped her feet, and shook some of the snow 
gown and shawl; and wonderipg whether 
ald have had sufficient forethought to have 
le boiling against her return, she quietly 
the dvor and went in—went in, to find a 
, Stalwart individual sitting by the chimney 
who no sooner caught sight of her than he 
up, and crossing the floor in a couple of 
seized her by both hands, and sbook them 
and then stooped and kissed her just as 
on the cheek. 
nk Heaven, you are come back safe and 
’ were Jane’s first words, when sle had re- 
in some measure from her surprise, and had 
refreshed herself with a quiet tit of crying. 
. what adeal of pain and anxiety you would 
wed both Miss Frederica and me, if you had 
itten to tell us you were about tu leave Pevsey 


feet in length; 
ich’ t he en 
nan finds an ostrich’s nes : 
: page there awaits the return of the = ~ - 
by which means he generally secures = ae - 
by means of these little arrows = t a = - 
btained which grace 
he fine plumes are 0 
of the fair throughout the civilized world. 
oo— 
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EELING. 
And these ane are moral, too, a > 
t Lwas at a play last night, and what, sar 
pera ed the success of the piece? A solitary 
ary yep There is @ young Italian count = 
ne wal lived in Paris, and was suspected of hav ng 


es 
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unmeet emblem, 


















just then, 


ee 
1 write to you,” said John, ‘‘only an hour 
1@ train started, telling you that I was going 
ica to try and hunt up some provfs of my 


— OD 
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iinly your letter never came to hand,” said 
‘As I’ve many a time told Miss Frederica, 
w some treachery at work in the case, of 
ve knew nothing. But we need not mind 
w. May I ask, sir, whether you have suc- 
1 finding what you went so far to look for?” 
ve—beyond my utmost expectations,” an- 
John. “But not another word shall you 
of me till you have told me all the news 
ertain young lady.” 
tain lady is quite well, and that is all I can 
about her at present,” said Jane, with a 


eo 


Leaving Lady Spencel 
that it was impossible for 
the two men locked the - vb 

le noiseless!y 
them, and then sto! ol cuerpo 

jyship’s apartments, ee ai ) 
oredr ee taira, at the foot of which they | by the wre plier. cnenre tey 
were mt , edicondh seed het ‘i ll, ifsuch it may be called, broken 
were met by Clotilde, thanks ; « SS oe gabon ner’ ch os ct bn 
pre dee meer ne ge Heer girl carried a | till she heard a sudden 
to the interior of the hal’. 


a Ye coal » ; 
Se ees ray 


=e a 
corse OOO 


— ent 
ee ——" 


adjoining roe ™m and brou ht thence 4 large coun ~ those ver two men who hate each other most 

) 4 ge iter 

pane, in cai he proceeded to wrap the helpless and whose best husbandry is to s0W briers and this- 

oman; an , s was dv ec ) 2 Pp | tles in ‘5 pata, ud, y 

Ww d when this was lone, he t yok her u each other th, wor 1d, if the had ever met 

li htly his arms and carried her out by the way and conversed familiarly, have been ardent and in- 
& in ’ 


had come. At the end of the © »rridor he paused ; i separable friends. 
he had co 
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THE “STAR IN THE EAST.” 





BY MRS. Cc. 0. HATHAWAY. 
Out from the deep-encircling blue 
That girds the hallowed east, 
A soft white star arose. 
And as4t upward sped, serene and calm, 
Along its self-illumined way, 
Luminous and wonderfully bright it grew, 
And yet so soft and pure it shone, 
All eyes might gaze undazz!ed on its rays. 


Onward it came, 
Until it stood suspended by the hand of God— 
The all-creating, all-sustaining One. — 
Over where a young child was lain. 
And there, a-tremble with the conscious power 
Of its divine behest, its radiant scintillations fell, 
And lo! that manger-room was filled 
With shining light, and all the swaddling clothes 
That wrapped about the lowly child, 
Became transfigured in its wondrous glow. 


Wise men beheld the promised star, 

And following from afar, 

They brought rich gifts, and came to worship 
In the halo of its beams; for well they knew 
That God himself was there. 


And still, 
Though century on century has rolled away, 
And lesser stars have ceased to shed their glow, 
With quenchless light that star shines on; 
Down to the lowliest vale, where doubt 
And sorrow reign, its soft light steals; 
And on the exalted mounts of faith, 
Where souls translated stand, 
It radiates its beams, till ail things look divine. 


And still it will shine on, till all grown wise, 

From mountain and from vale, like those famed men, 
From Mesha’s heights and Shinar’s plains, 

Shall come at length to waik beneath its light, 

And worship at the Holy Saviour’s shrine. 





TWO LOVERS. 


BY MARGARET V VERNE. 

“FRANCE, you treat Sam Hastings shamefully!” 

“Do 1?—I’m sorry.” 

“You act as though you were, galivanting around 
with that be-curled and be-frizzled dandy, that no- 
body on earth knows anything about, and leaving 
the man to whom you’ve been engaged fur the last 
six months, to amuse himself as best he may!” 

“Don’t get excited, Aunt Polly, please don’t; there 
is no use in it whatever—” 

“Taint excited, and my name isn’t Polly, if you 
please,” retorted auntie, her head bobbing up and 
down as she spoke. 

“Dear Aunt Betsey—” 

“Don’t you Betsey me—” 

“What shall I call you?” I asked, with a little 
show of meekness. 

“Call me by my right name, France, and give up 
flirting with that Leonard, that’s all I ask.” 

“Blessed Aunt Mary, then, if that suits you any 
better; but as for Mr. Leonard, that’s quite another 
matter.” 

I turned to the book from which she had aroused 
me, that most charming of charming works, Leighton 
Court. I was at that interesting point where young 
Hammersley was supposed to be drowned; where 
the heroine, Laura, was left alone to brood over her 
sorrow which no one but her quaint old Scotch nurse 
dreamed anything of. Just at that moment I cared 
more for the fictitious sorrows before me, than for 
any which my kind aunt could portray. I tried to 
assure her of this by silently dropping my face down 
close to the infatuating pages (I was a little near- 
sighted), and moving my chair nearer to the window, 
and so further from her. 

“Leonard gave you that book?” 

No answer. She did not even honor my devoted 
lover with the title of Mr. 

‘Got that book from the library?—Sam Hastings 
didn’t loan it to you?” 

No answer. I was reading about a tablet put up 
upon the church wall to Poyntz-Hammersley, and 
how the elk slept under the elms in the park. 

“When J was a girl, I never sat down to read 
until I was dressed for the evening—no one ever 
caught me in a shabby, unbecoming gown lounging 
about—” 

Aunt Mary was bent on having a quarrel. I was 
well and becomingly dressed, none knew better than 


delight. This particular afternoon, it was set off by 








score of drooping fuschias. 

“Tam well-dressed, Aunt Poily!” 

“There it is again, ?o!lying me. 
that until that Leonard came here—the dandy!” 

I tossed my book away. There was no such thing 
as reading with such a bombardment of words as my 
aunt kept up. 


“That must be Ram's 8 book. You wouldn’t treat | | had no right to be annoyed. 


Leonard's in that way.’ 


“It's my book, Aunt Polly. I bought it at the | 


bookstore.* I certainly have a right to do as I please | ha ppiness.” 


with what is my own.” 
“With books—not with hearts. 
poor Sam’s heart away: with just chat scorniul hoity- 


toity air, you know you have, France.” 


= Indeed id 

** You’ve done worse.” 

“Ah?” 

“You've stepped on his heart!” 

“ Poor thing.” 

“You’ve ground it under your heel like dust. 
You’ve—you’ve—you’ve made a fool of yourself, 
France Tasker!” 

“Thank you. You are getting eloquent.” 

‘Ah, lam,amI1? Look at the gate, who’s that? 
O, the be-frizzled jackanape, there he is again! See 
his cane—see his drab suit—the fop!” 

I arose quietly, and went to meet the gentleman 
whom my aunt saw fit to honor with so many strange 
epithets. He never merited them less, I thought, 
than at that moment, as he stood awaiting my coming. 


“T brought your mail, Miss France,” he said. “It 
looked so like rain that I thought you would not care 
to venture down street this afternoon.” 

“Thank you.” 

I took the one thin little envelop from his hand, 
and placed it in my pocket without looking at it. 

“You are not curious,” Mr. Leonard said, smiling. 
“ Tcouldn’t pocket a letter so coolly.” 

“It is for me,then? I hadn’t given it athought.” 

“ For you, and bears the post-mark of Cranston.” 

I was a little curious then, but for some reason (I 
could not for the life of me have told what it was) I 
did not gratify my curiosity. Afterwards I saw and 
knew it all. 

We stood and chatted some twenty minutes by the 
gate. While we were there it grew misty and damp, 
and looking down the river, I could see long lines of 
fog creeping slowly up the green banks. 
“What a disagreeable day,” I said. “ Just sucha 
one as always gives me bad impressions—miserable 
forebodings.” 

“Superstitious, eh?” He said this, switching a 
little tuft of grass pinks with his cane, as he spoke. 
“T thought you were above such things.” 

* Did you?” 

I might have said something more, but at that mo- 
ment I caught sight of my aunt’s bright eyes at the 
half-open shutter. Poor Leonard! auntie’s pinks 
were her pets. I expected every moment to see her 
spring out of the door and ‘‘shoo” him away, as she 
would have done a chicken or a calf. 

‘‘ What disagreeable impressions have you to-day, 
Miss France?” he asked, suddenly, looking straight 
into my face. 

“T cannot give them words,” I answered, thinking 
more of the tine eyes that were looking into mine, 
than of the question asked. 

My aunt was stili at the window. Just then she 
gave a little hard, sharp cough to keep me in re- 
membrance of her, I suppose. 

“tT hope that cough of Mrs. Grey’s isn’t heredi- 
tary,” Mr. Leonard said, laughing. 

I shook my head. 

**It may be, though, if I keep you out in this damp 
air much longer, dear—” 

He stopped short, and bit his lips. 

“T forgot myself—forgive me—good-by.” 

I found myself blushing at that one little, endear- 
ing word, the first that he had ever used in speaking 
tome. He did not stay longer, but walked rapidly 
down the street, not once glancing back to see if I 
stood watching him. 

Did this man care fur me, then? Was his love the 
evil of which I had had a presentiment all the long 
snmmer day? Did I care for him—and engaged the 
while to another? I paced up and down the brick 
walk with these questions revolving in my mind. 
The clicking of the gate-latch aroused me. Turning 
around, I met Sam Hastings, face to face. He was 
unlike the handsome wan who had just left me. He 
was a little awkward and unwieldy in his carriage; 
was shy and reticent in his manners, but true and 
trusty at heart. By nature he was grand and noble, 
and I knew that his jove for me, taking the color of 
his own truth, bad magnified me, weak and trivial 
though I was, into everything that was beautiful and 
sweet in womanhood. 

“O Sam—Mr. Hastings,” I said, ina confused way. 
“I did not know that you were coming.” 

“No, I suppose not,” he answered, quietly, half 
smiling at the title which I had given him. ‘I want 
to speak to you a moment, but it is too damp here.” 
“The damp wont hurt me; I am proof against it. 
I have been out here for a good half hour already.” 
“The very reason why you should go in now.” 

I don’t know what had possession of me, that I 
should answer him so, but I said, tartly and haughtily. 
“‘T shall not goin. I could not breathe within the 
four walls of a room, feeling as I do now.” 

He looked me over with his clear blue eyes. I 





myself. The pretty organdie that I wore with a bit | forever. 
of old lace at the throat and wrists was my particular | 


a new coral pin—a spray carved into the shape of a | his face. 


You never did | 
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You’ve tossed | 


thought, just then, that he was going to leave me 


“ Well!” 
This was in answer to what I had translated from 
His cool, quiet manner irritated me ex- 
ceedingly. 

“Mr. Leonard just left here.” 

‘6 Yea sir.” 

“T met him as I came up the street.” 

“You™ 

* Do you care for him, Fannie?” 

He asked the question in the gentlest of tones. I 


“Tf I do—what?” 
“Tf you do, why nothing, only prayers for your 


ous UNION, 








: Thank y you.” 

“For your sake I ask this—” 

“ Disinterested?” I broke in. 

He did not answer fora moment. I looked up into 

his face. It was a little flushed, but his lips were 
firm. 

“Yes, disinterested, for I gave you up weeks ago!” 

I could not help the little start of surprise which I 
gave. 

“You are late in giving me your confidence, Mr. 
Hastings. I should have been more frank with you.” 

** Perhaps so, Fannie; but I did not come here to 
give you unkind words, I only wanted to tell you that 
by a singular chance to-day, I learned something of 
Mr. Leonard. Were you a stranger to me, I should 
think it my duty to caution you the same. I only 
ask you, asit is, to wait until you have learned more 
of him before you—” 

“ What?” 

“ Trust yourself to him irrevocably.” 

“ Your imagination takes tremendous strides, sir,” 
I said, bitterly. 

He smiled me an answer, and turned to go. But I 
could not have itso. He was so far above me; he 
bore with me so tenderly and patiently, and yet his 
words irritated rather than soothed me! If he had 
flung back taunt for taunt, bitterness for bitterness, 
I should have been for the moment satisfied, but 
afterwards? 

“A moment, sir. You have given me up, you say. 
I want it understood now, so that there need be no 
misunderstanding in the future.” 

“T gave you up, because I felt that I must, Fannie 
—God knows that I did not do it willingly. Do not 
pervert my meaning.” 

“T only judge you by your words, and so will take 
the freedom which you gave me.” 

As I said this, he turned and left me, while I walk- 
ed moodily towards the house. At the door Aunt 
Mary met me, her eyes red with tears. 

“* How could you talk in that way to him, France, 
how could you? I can’t help it, I shall have toshake 
you.” 

She had me by the shoulder before I could get past 
her. 

“Shake away, auntie,” I said, “it wont hurt me, 
only be careful of that rheumatic shoulder.” 

“ There, there!” taking me by the other shoulder, 
“ see if that wont shake good sense into you, France?” 

It was so ludicrous that I burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter. She was so litiie; I was a head taller—her cap 
border flew back and forth, while the long strings 
danced up and down on her shoulders, 

* You are getting the shaking, not I, Aunt Mary, 
and I’m not quite sure but what you deserve it. 
You’ve been listening.” 

‘* How could I help it? and O France, when I loved 
that boy so! How could you talk in that way!” 
Dear Aunt Mary! Ler grief touched my heart; and 
feeling the tears welling up to my eyes, I stole 
away from her to be alone with my thoughts. Asl 
reached my chamber, | drew my handkerchief from 
my pocket; as I did so, the mysterious letter post- 
marked “Cranston” fell to the carpet. It had been 
forgotten until that moment. 

It was nothing, after all; only a note from my 
friend Mrs. Marks, who lived out three or four miles 
in the country. She wanted me to spend two or 
three days with her, while her husband was absent. 
She would send the carriage for me that very evening. 
I said the note was nothing, and yet, little as it was 
in itself, how much depended upon it! . 

Before 1 could change my dress for something dark- 
er and heavier, Mrs. Marks’s carriage was at the 
door. I was very glad to go. My own thoughts were 
too unpleasant to dwell upon, alone. My friend was 
lively and cheerful; in her society 1 might partially 
forget the trouble which I had rashly brought upon 
myself. I shall never forget the evening that follow- 
ed. The air was gray with mist, and the wind shying 
around to the east grew chilly and cold. There was 
a bright tire made in the parlor grate, and before it 
we lunched, read, sang, and at last told stories. All 
the strange stories of house-breaking, robberies, cut- 
throats and thieves that we could remember, we re- 
counted to each other. 

“If we only had Aunt Mary here! She has astore 
of such yarns laid up for firesides like this.’’. 

“1m not sure but what wé’ve heard enough al- 
ready,” Mrs. Marks said, with a jlittle shrug of the 
shoulders, glancing towards the windows. ‘* We are 
alone to-night—no one but the servants in the 
house.” 

* Just the time for an adventure. I am naturally 
brave, I think—only I never have had a chance to 
prove my bravery.” 

“T hope you wont have to-night. 
chill to think of it.” 

“For your sake 1 hope not. 


It gives mea 


Where is the silver 


Marks said, crossing the hall as she spoke. “ Wecan 
leave the door open between, so if anything happens 
it will be the same as though we were together.” 

“The servants’ rooms are over the kitchen and 
dining-room, | believe.” 

“Yes, and really the only serviceable chambers in 
the house.” 

While undressing, Mrs. Marks said a great deal 
more about the house, and the rambling way in 
which it was built; how they were going to have the 
roof raised half a story in the spring, that would give 
them the room which I occupied fora library; her 
room was just the thing for asitting-room. It would 
be nice in winter, because the windows opened east 
and west—she could have the sunlight all day long. 
With this she lowered the wick (my light had been 
out for a good five minutes) so that it gave me only 
a little dot of light; said good night, and was soon 
asleep. 

I said my prayers a dozen.times—praying alternate- 
ly for Sam Hastings and Mr. Leonard; thought over 
and over again the stories which Mrs. Marks bad told 
me; listened to the wind as it moaned about the win- 
dows; revolved in my mind the possibility of a per- 
son’s getting into the house without arousing me—all 
this, and more, but still sleep came not to my eyes, 
nor slumber to my eyelids, 

After awhile (I was repeating in whispers little 
scraps of Tennyson’s Maud), it seemed to me that I 
heard footsteps near my window. I listened ; every- 
thing grew silent in an instant. It was very plain 
that I was nervous. I commenced on Maud again: 
“ Scorned to be scorned by one that I scorn, 

Is that a matter to make me fret ? 

That a calamity hard to be borne ? 

Well, he may live to hate me yet, 

Fool that I was to be vexed with his pride! 

I past him—"’ 


I heard a quick, sharp sound that thoroughly 
aroused me. It was like the rasping of a file—the 
sound seemed to come from tke dining-room. I 
thought at once of Mrs. Marks’s s:!ver. Again all was 
silent, and resting back upon my pillow, I listened, 
my heart beating loud and fast. By-and-by I thought 
LTheard astep. Still some of the servants might be 
up, there could be nothing strange in that. Yet I 
arose softly, closed the door between Mrs. Marks’s 
room and mine, slipped on a white wrapper over my 
gown, put on my slippers, and with my hair hanging 
down my back, stole softly out into the hall. A 
pretty figure indeed to trighten away a robber! 

The dining-room opened from the back parlor; my 
room was exactly opposite the latter, the doors facing 
each other. I had no light, and yet 1 opened the par- 
lor door noiselessly, and groped my way to the din- 
ing-room door. Kneeling, I placed my eye to the 
key-hole. There was a faint light—a noise like the 
clicking of silver. Some one was at the side-board. 
Without stopping to think what I was doing, I threw 
open the door, and sprang into the room. The rob- 
ber wheeled around suddenly, letting a heavy ladle 
slip from his fingers to the floor, and we stood face to 
face, Arthur Leonard and I! 

**My God! how came you here?” 

“And how came you here?” I answered. 

“« [—I—there is no use in saying it, Miss Frances.” 
“None at all; you are a house-breaker—a robber !” 
As I said this, his face grew bold and hard. 

“Tam your prisoner. You can betray me if you 
like.” 

‘“‘ Betray you? God help you—not I! That is for 
others todo.” 

My answer softened him; he came towards me, 
and would have taken my hand. I drew away from 
him. In a moment he was on his knees before me. 
‘‘As God is my witness, this was to have been the 
last. I thought I would get enough to-night to make 
out my fortune, enough to—-” 

He hesitated. 

** Go on.” 

‘* Enough to get a beautiful home for you!” 

I shuddered. 

** You knew I cared for you, but I did not tell you 
so—I would not tell you so unti! i had left this life.” 
“You will leave it now?” I said. ‘Swear this as 
you kneel—before God—befovre the pitying Christ—” 
“ Before you.” he added, raising his head. 

** You will be an honest man.” 

“ An honest man! Let me give you this token.” 
He tried to draw a ring from bis little tinger. I 
shook my head. 

“No, it was not stolen—my mother gave it to me 
when she was dying.” 

“ Keep it—now go; no, no more words.” 

“T shall never see you again, never,” he said, turn- 
ing away. 

“Never! God help you.” 

I stood and watched him go from the room as he 








kept?” 

“In the dining-room side-board. 
keys. Will you take them?” 
“Ono! If any one should come, they would not | 
trouble you for the keys. Robbers are usually fur- | 
nished with such implements.” | 
* You are very serious over it, France. But look, | 
how late it is,—half-past twelve already. We shall | 
sleep soundly at any rate.” 

Just then the wind gave a little howl around the 
corner of the house. 


Here are the | 


“There is something almost human in that,” Mrs. 
Marks said, looking up nervously into my face. 
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‘ t,” he pleaded, ¢ 
i about to close the shutters upon nt sng 
always bad!” tillage | , 
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No, no, we were “ 
all innocent 
. on cur mothers’ 
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bosoms.” 


’ | He said something i 
‘ | fe. 7 . ething in answer (we had converse 
| ye ms = eset ” know what, and then a 
Regt —* pag I fastened the window, a 
| a te > may noche, thanking the good Father 
Ay pe te eared for me. 
| ee oe ning there was a great excitement ir 
pan au Pre ne one hed broken into the tatne- 
©} out on the sideboard luck, tumbled all tbe si ome 
} ue floor, and—left it! “gee 
Marks kept saying, “ left it ” 
1 had little to say about it. 


Strangest of all, Mrs 


I looked at the broken 
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most 
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| plind; saw where the pane of glass had been removed, 
| and the sideboard lock filed; saw the silver on the ed very fond. 
1 I was constantly uneasy lest some harm should H ted th si 
» him, for I well knew 5 iled = The Fl Union.) e wasted the plunc 
! [Compiled express'Y for The Piast Montreal, and now took possession of everything in 
the city, which could be considered as the property 
use. Such was his con- 


floor, and was silent. 
* langhed happen t 
friend. I repeat- 
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mself the odium of the 






| “Now where’s your heroism, France?’ 
| Mrs. Marks. ‘“ You slept through it all, just as TL the danger of their having such @ 
e him away!” | edly cautioned their parents against this intercourse, 
merely laughed at me, and assured me that ee 
MAJOR GENERAL BEN pRPNOLD, duct, that he drew upon hi 
r of the inhabitants. From the judgment of the commission- 
ted to inspect his accounts, 


did. I wonder what drov 
called, was 
e wa 
y, duri ers, who had been appoin 





Mrs. Marks was happily in that state of mind that but they 
she did not require answers to her questions. Her | “* Jobnny,” 28 the poor unfortunate was 
“harmless fellow.” sill I could not rest Or the American arm b t 
guard at all | Revolution, and infamous for ded - rd ‘and who had reje ted above half of his demands, he 
vealed to Congress. A committee appointed to, 
him. By these 


was @ descendant 


first settlers and so 
“a Xf Benedict, 
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atever was strange ‘a very 
nheeded. I satisfied, and I resolved to be 
steri- times. It was not long before 


red soundness of my reasoning, and the justice of my | one of the 
e ili A ld had es 
Island. Villiam At 2 of William, 


Thomas and Stephen. Benedic’ 
of the Colony 


¢ Rhode | @PI 
examine his affairs, reported against 
ts he became irritated, and his invec- 


tives against Congress W ent as those which 


upied that wh 
arance passed W 
s and heard the my 
r four hund 


times during that period. I was never called upon fears. 
tioned, in @ | One day I was exhibiting @ pretty toy Lhad pur- 
ar before. It was @ pocket- succeeded Roger Williams as Pe ds, at differ- he had used agains 
abide the deci 


to tell it, although it was frequently men 
ourage the chased in Europe 4 ye 
under the first charter, and wat od of fitteen soon after obliged to 
Injected to the 


that I had boasted of my © 
, knife of unusual strength and delicacy combined. 
Johnn was i 44 v or for 
y ent time, elected go ern fi E ial i 


| mind was 80 fully oce 
I had cause to see the | his country, 


| and unnatural in my appe 









































































remained with her two day’ 
ous affair recounted some three 0 

sion of & court- 
mortification of 


ral Washington, 






laughing way, 
night before, and then had slept through it all. 
Aunt Mary was quite herself when I returned My friends were delighted with it. 
y after present at the time, and was loud in his admiration | years. One branch of the green pa} receiving @ Te 
licate blade, and then | trom which place two brother! ich, Connecti- soon after the termination of his trial in January, 
1780, From this time, probably, his proud spirit re- 
w turned 


t yolted from the cause of America. He no 
ld he obtain a 


his eager eyes to West Point; cou 
uisition which 


was command there, it would be an acq 
Ine to treason, while its loss would 


would give va 
inflict a mortal wound on his former friends. He 
succeeded in his efforts, and without @ suspicion of 
his patriotism, he was invested with the command of 
West Point. Here he carried on his correspondence 
with Major Andre, who was gra 
on the 21st of September, 
ft with Arnold that night an 
when he was obliged to endeav 
by land. He received a pass from Arn 
under the feigned name of 
on the public service to the White Plains, 
if he thought proper. Andre had pass- 
out suspicion, and 
fect security, 


home; said that Mr. Leonard left the very da 

Iwentaway. She shouldn’t wonder if it was he who of it. He felt the keen, de 

had tumbled the silver around over Mrs. Marke’s din- : turning to me with a strange Benedict Arnold, emigrated 

ing-room 5 she never had thought any better of him. “J could cut your throat wi ed in naviga- 
The rest of the group laughe 


“ Aunt Mary!” I ejaculated, in such @ manner that 
\: could not tell why, but the lunatic’s words alarm 


smile, said, gently: 

th that in a minute.” | cut, about 1730, 

d, but 1 shuddered. | tion. He was @ man of susp! 

ed | little respected. 

Benedict Arnold, the subjeis sketch, 
ich, January 


where the lat 
it 


fegrity, and bu 








she never reverted to the subject again. 
I kept Arthur Leonard’s secret from all save one; me. I felt sure there was more in the words than 
and that one Samuel Hastings. It did not surprise | MY friends believed. During the day I watched | his second 80n, and was por?t* 
him, he said, he had been expecting to hear some- | Johnny closely. Several times I at | 34,1740. He was early apprt? an apothecary, 
thing of the kind for weeks, though not from my lips. | me with a strange, fixed expression that 1 did not | but the attractions of a mil were 80 strong, 
e | that he enlisted as & soldier? @Y when he was 
fterwards lett the 


Much to Aunt Mary’s joy, our quarrel (if anything ‘like. I noticed also that he lingered around th 

so one-sided could be called by that name) was im- | house longer than usual, and that go where I would, | but sixteen years of age. : 

diately made Up, and the Christmas following we | I was sure to find him at my elbow. At nightfall, | army and returned to Nor®4 engaged in his 

were married. however, he went home, and L dismissed bim from | former employwent. 

«J do believe that a shaking prin ‘After he had served penticeship, he le 
as a druggist in 


senses the quickest of anything, Sam, to my room it was quite late, and 1 | Norwich, and commence : 
the evening of our wedding. wa the | New Haven. oon Oe + the battle of see 
ras chosen captain ing him, 











































y mind. 
When I went 
was tired and sleepy- 


moonlight gloriously beautiful. 
o bed, and was soon ina 8 


gs France to her | 
» auntie said, 












The night was warm, 
I threw off my | ington reached New Hav 
et in preparing for | to proceed 
day } oF otherwise, 


tate | of a company- No time 
ng of the next 
were | ed all the guards of the post with 


























































































« How's that, Mrs. Gray?” asked my husband. 
Aunt Mary told her story, ending by warning him clothes, and sprang int 
to keep it in remembrance against the time when I of blissful unconsciousness. My sleep was restless | their march, and on the me 
and disturbed, and full of all kinds of horrible | they were ready to pro e company = 
uD i i i horities of the town was proceeding to New York in per 
excited {st em ae) vee ammunition, aed called forth his | when he was arrested by the three militia-men, John 
Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac Van Wart. 
sent a message to 


after his detection, 
ing him of his danger, and the traitor 
ish ship Vulture, on the 








dreams. it seemed that my 
that I could no longer control it, was conjuring UP refused to supply the 
all sorts of frightful and impossible things. The cen- company, sent a messa selectmen, that un- 
tral figure of all, however, was the lunatic Johnny, | less the ammunition W ered to him at once, 
he should force open azine, and supply pis | Arnold, inform 
1, and being provided escaped on poard the Brit 
95th of September, 1780. 
n the British army 


should prove refractory. 
Major Andre, 








of our Union.) 
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«oA HARMLESS FELLOW.” 
who had troubled me so during the day. 
BY JAMES DABNEY. , 1 = panne ye by 8 page of “eo men. The threat was aes ae aan 
sone nnn augh. In an instan new what it meant, and | with all they desired, 4 
t as I did so, a hand of iron | their leader, the compastened forward by @ Arnold received the same rank i 
the bed with | rapid march to Cambribich they reached April | that he had held in the American army, and in Jan- 
F nary, 1781, was sent in command of some British 
s into Virginia, where, it is related, he took an 


4, | tried to spring UP, bu 


{ was thrown back upon 
and | troop’ 


{ saw something flash | 29th, 1775. 
in the moonlight, and by the same light I recognized | He at once waited pommittee of Safety, 
my knife, and the lunatic who had troubled me 50 informed them of the ess state of Ticonderoga. American captain pri 
much during the day. On the 3d of May peommissioned as a colonel what the Americans wo nagehacnee 
«1 mean to cut your throat,” he said, hoarsely. | in the Massachusetts He proceeded with his fall into their hands. The captain at first dec = 
« You bought that knife to kill me with, and‘I mean | command to Castid Bete he joined Colone im an me) upon bane. ee gonna 
to cut your throat before you can do so.” Ethan Allen; and A0th of May, they entered ‘ Y> wap : nals mae 
The fellow was evidently in earnest, and seemed | the fort together, jade the whole garrison , excuse nb rat y ot 
essed of the strength of two men. prisoners. plain truth; a Seat ee | 
aged to seize him in such a manner as In the fall of gjnold was sent by General believe they would t of : t an tie rot 
him from touching me with the knife, put it required ‘Washington throw wilderness of Maine into |" as wounded in the cause of St ae ne an ape $ ite 
all my force to retain my hold. I could see his wild Canada. On the > September, he commen! the honors of war, and — s hang the remainder 
eyes gleaming a feel his hot | his march with ave thousand men, one aivi- | of your body im gibbets. , sini 
preath ou my face, an t struggle | sion of which wag to returns OF it would have | At the close of the rg bagi a “" ; a 
as [had never done before, for my life. From the | perished by hun“tter sustaining almost in- British py’ to peor be sot hee a ts phe aie 
unusual strength of my assailant, I knew he was | credible nardship* six weeks arrived at Point | St- Jobn », et geal ck, bet S tenten “A ce 
more than a match for me, and I shouted for help. Levi, opposite Qu The appearance of an army He returned to Engian’ an “ ’ 
‘We struggled for what seemed to me & full half | emerging from gerness threw the city into | 14th of June, 180'; — — 
hour, but really only and yet no | the greatest cons!” In this moment of sur- The second wife ¢ a, ppen, 
sobably have become master of | of Philadelphia, died in London in 1804, in her 44th 
year. Of her children, Mr. Sabine, in his new edi- 
Loyalists,” has collected the 


some five minutes, 
one came. I could feel my strength giving way, and | prise, Arno d mf 
far from being exhausted. cratt and boats in the river | °° 
tion of * The American 
following account: 


I knew that the lunatic was the place, but t!! 
Jn the scuffle we had gotten off the bed, and had | were removed ois reach 
‘¢Mrs. Arnold was the mothe 
daughter, namely, Edwin Shipper 


soner, of whom he in 


fellow. He wouldn’ 
uld do with him if be should 


seized me, and 


“QO! HE’s only @ harmless 
great force. At the same time 


hurt you for the world,” said my friend, carelessly. 

_ The person of whom my friend spoke was one of 
those poor unfortunates known as lunatics. He had 
been deprived of his reason by severe mental suffer- 
ing, and for several years had been & melancholy 
idiot, wandering helplessly about the town, being 

pable of doing harm as 
what my friend 














1 | giving 9 
urged to it, he said, 
your question, 























this at the time, and certainly do 
The truth is, dear reader, I have 
nm who could be consid- 






did not believe 


not believe it now. 


never seen & deranged perso’ 
» ‘There are times when the sound- 


ered “ harmless. 
est and pbest-balanced mind may be temporarily 
driven to frenzy, and lunatics are by no means ex- 
empt from this danger. On the contrary, they are 
constantly exposed to it. They may be what is call- 
ed “ harmless » for many years, put there is always @ 
strong probability that some sudden excitement may 
render them not only dangerous put positively fright- 
ful, so that one is never absolutely safe where such & 



















































ry of four sons and one 
n, who was @ lieu- 
and paymaster of 
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rember, he crossed the St. Law- 


On the 14th ‘ . ip 
nd, ascending the precipice 






































































person is. ae 
Certainly no more terrible affliction could befall a : 
human being than the loss of reason; but I shall not ag iy = I = a - wrestler, and tas psec 
go very far astray when I say, that tor a large pro- my skill in this ar more than my strength, that | rence in the I i , ‘ 
portion of the cases of: permanent derangement, the enabled me to keep my feet. _ | which the Bri yneral Wolle had climbed before | tot in the Bengal coneiet 
silly and even wicked prejudices of society are re- I glanced about me almost despairingly- My eyes | him,while the ps held by the French, he formed Matra, and who died in India 1813; James Rob- 
sponsible. I have the authority of the guperinten- caught a glimpse of the open window through which | his small bo n on the height, near the — tint "ie whom presently 5 George oie was a lieu- 
dent of one of our principal asylums for the insane, the moonlight was streaming. I had left it hoisted | of Abrabam.! only about seven hundred men, * Ses ee a povinsr ten at Ho port 
cases can be cured if because of the warmth of the night, and now I hoped | one-third of! muskets hed been rendered use- enant Co kevie om 4 sa, hd 4 popccimatern 
the means of saving MY life. I ac-| less in the , through the wilderness, succes® in India in 18285 iiam der ’ e —~ 
; Atter parading some days 0D the county of Bucks, England, an late @ capta nm in 
ling two flags the Lancers, married the only daughter of Captain 
the Royal Navy, and who, the father of 


I might make it 
cordingly directed all my effor 
antagonist near the window. Atte’ 


my object 


ts to bringing mY could not be jed. 
r a severe effort, | the heights, jhe town, and sent 
I succeeded, and | to meee he retired to Point 
got him at length right up against the window, with | aux Premble?lY miles above Quebec, and there 
his back to it. Then bracing myself for asudden and | awaited th yal of General Montgomery, who 

; Ist of December. 


vigorous ettort, I shouted, ‘ Look behind you!” | joined him . 
*~ once besieged: 


Startled by my CTY, Jaxed his grasp,| The city ™ 
und to the window. AS he did | ficient me had been taken 
‘of the 3ist of December, an 


the majority of 
Ruddach of 


proper steps are taken prompt 
present system, promptness is almost impossible. 
Nine-tenths of our people regard the insanity of @ 
relative as a kind of family disgrace, and do all in 
their power to hush it up, and keep the poor creature 


(S| nidden trom the public view. In this way the 
time which might be successfully employed 


for saying that 
ly. But, under our 


six children, was living in 18: 

the wife of Colonel Pownall Phipps of the East India 
Company service, who Was also living eight years 
ago, and the mother of one son and two daughters. 
«a word, in conclusion of the most distinguished 
ames Robertson Arnold entered the corps of 
9g. He served two years at Ber- 
ded the engin- 


55; and Sophia Matilda, | 
\ 
\ 


, but the most ef- 
fur its defence. 


assault | 60 3d 


the lunatic re 
Royal Engineers in 17 


precious 
for the restoration of the patient to reason, is wast- 
ed, and the criminal pride of those having lawful and turned half aro 
so, 1 hurled him with all my force through the open- | On the mo ; 
her minute he went crashing heavily | was made® peel . hee ~ “4 ao ail veoda, and {For nis to 1823 comma 
eers in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Atter the 
he was one of his majesty’s 


ts in fastening on the 
being this living death. Now I have 
le to see Why insanity, whether tem- 
inanent, should be considered 


to the ground, a eral Mont!) i 
I at once summoned my friend, and we descended | Colonel A’ at y about three hundred 
to the lawn. We found poor Johnny lying stunned | and fifty made a most desperate attack on the 
him. He received | opposite h great intrepidity, 

row path, exposed to an incessant fire of 


accession of William IV. 
While in the provinces 
e—King street, 

‘threw bim 


just named, he visited 
St. John—and, as 1 
self into achair, and 
1a wish to see his 


y over the case, resul! ‘ 
ing, and in anot 
nd I was saved. 


authorit 
unfortunate 
never been ab 


aids. 
his father’s hous 


alvancing wit 
ave often been told, 


porary, partial or per 
a disgrace or reproach. It is an affliction that most 
frequently results from physical causes. It is no more and bleeding where I had thrown 
discreditable than yellow fever, cholera, small-pox, proper attention, and after some time recovered. But | through bh 
or any terriblg scourge that flesh is heir to; and why | be was no longer allowed to go at large. The au- | grape spa musketry; and a8 he approached wept 1ike ® mind? He exprestet 
singled out as a mark or cause of dis- thorities required him to be sent to an asylum, and | the tireti€Ts Arnold received @ musket ball in her's family the United States; but added, ‘1 
no one was more urgent in the demand for this than | the leg,! shattered the bone, and he was carried mother f " y ii be insulted on poner iar m4 ae 
ith me that 00 | off to tpP ne & — ae ee A gentleman who was in the service with 
ade of Quebec was kept up till May, him, and an int imate acquaintance, speaks of him in 
relates that he 


my friend, who had come to agree W 


insane person 


it should be 


2 is a mystery which is 
gb commendation ; and 


n, with eyes of remarkable 
semble his fath 


to me perfectly inexpli- 
ed to a more defensi- 


called ‘fa harmless | fu), the’ 
Ned to relinquish 


he army was remov 
sharpnes*, 


terms of hi 
er. His 


can be properly 
was a small ma 


grac 


cable. 
One thing, however, is indisputable, that the duty 
which society and individuals owe to these unfortu- fellow.” 1776, 
be fully discharged, until men rer = ple pet Arnold was compelled 
A TAME CROW. one port another, till the 18th of June, when he wo4 in features x hought to Fe 
eee the Isle of Wight. In 1841, he was transferred froia 
ral, and @ 


major gene 


nate beings will never 
phic Order. 


agree to lay aside their unreal and cr 
the matter, and come forward manfu 
the insane before it is 100 late. 


But I did not mean to go 80 
ith the inten 


ted in Boston, fifty odd years 
ago, states that a crow had been caught by 4 person 
in London, N. H., and taught to speak a number of 
| In 
he British Colone 


words. Having strayed from home, he lit upon the 
n, where & girl was milking beneath. | was jed by t 
en hundred men. In the 


the engineers, and appointed 
Knight of the Hanoverian Gue 
in London, December, 1852.” 


—_——"—“* 


jminal pride in 


lly to the aid of 
He died 


he ext! sre 
Amer?t 07 Lake © 


at, 1777, he rel 


hamplain. 
ijeved Fort Schuyler, which 


1 St. Leger, with an 
battle, near 
he conducted 


A newspaper prin 


— 


far in ™Y digression. 
t to relate an ad- 


—<—<?* 


\ I began this paper W 
venture which befell me in connection with the | corner of a bar 

“ harmless fellow,” to whom my friend returred in Upon seeing miss he bawled out, “T am coming, I | army 

am coming.” The girl, supposing she had been sold | Stille a on ond inate coerce 
” BC: 2 ca |v with his usua ravery ig 24 - 

a; expire pee pea | hints ae hours. In the peer of et 7th of SPEAK EnNGLisi.—A Dutchman had two pigs, 
h had been driven into the large one and a small one- The smaller one being 
e was trying to explain toa customer, and 


to the “fold one, 
she had seen. The elders of a cert 
ciety assembled, and abjured the crow 
happened to be in the humor of saying, 
I’m going.” This caused @ general shout of joy, but | dot 
4\ less” was the son of a 1 their merriment was considerably dampened by his wis horse was killed, 
‘4 \ ty, and had been deranged for eight years. An | crowship’s declaring, “1 call as 1 come pack,” to | wa : : * cap nap 
t avert which they ordained three weeks of fastingand| 8 unfit for active service on account of his | English ae me: aes ayes Ai dest.” 
\ we he was appoi he command of the gar- | 8° st, but the youngest pig is the oldest. 


i 
unfortunate love affair was the cause. He was sin- 
ate, and was @ great | prayer. nted tot 
eee sae ee ene 
ee ee 
‘ = 


gularly gentle and affection 


little pig i8 the piggest.” 


the elder, h 
galt: 


did it in this wi 
Upon which his wife, 
«“ You will please excuse 


ain religious S0- | cess 
to depart, who | oct iter the Britis! 
«Pm going, \ jineDold pressed forward, and under 4 tremen- 
e assaulted their works from right to left, 

and he himself badly 


the beginning- 

| I was on a visi 
,| pleasant little vill 
| with him about @ 
1of his wife a 


o was living in @ 
lage in New England, and had been 
week when my story opened. His 

family consistec nd three children. 
The unfortunate man who was considered “* harm- 
eighbor. He was about thir- 


se: ‘The 
assuming to correct him, § 
him, he no speak 46 good 
little pig is the pig- 


t to my friend wh 
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make the dung crime of the country; they 
are the ope es of all order and government, 
and yet the) uenily powerful enough to elect 
men of infalnute, who, in their turn, set the 
laws at open, +, pander to the vices of their 
brutal consti The worst of this is, the evil is 
increasing, 

Now it is itv er of the respectable portion of 
people to put, this, Some of the States have 
adopted laws ig that voters shall be, able to 
read and write \qerate ease. This has done 
great good IM bites, put the evil has not been 
destroyed. ™% more remains. The States 
disfranchise Mé.toq of infamous offences. The 
list of thesecrin, brief, It ought to be swelled 
by the addition , wich are not now regarded 
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POLITICAL CORRUPTION. 

The question has been frequently asked, “Does 
the world grow purer or more corrupt as it advances 
in civilization?” Few persons can be found to agree 
upon this topic. But if we take the political world, 
and apply this question to it, the answer will be al- 
Most unanimous, if not fully so, that it is growing 
more corrupt. No people are more convinced of the 
truth of this, than the men who have passed their 
lives in politics. Let the party be called by what 
name you will, it is,as a whole, impure. The ten- 
dency of men is to abuse power, and political power 
has temptations which only a very few men can resist. 
The truth of this principle is proven by the excep- 
tions to it. Let us take a few great men whose purity 
has never been questioned ; such men as Washington 
and Hamilton. How grandly they tower above their 
tellows. Now if the mass of public men were not 
corrupt, why should these meu appear so grandly 
pure by contrast with others? 

We are not among those who deify the past at the 
expeuse of the present. We of to-day can judge 
a century ago only by the general impression which 
its history makes upon us; but could we see that era 
as we see our own, we would be astonished to find 
how much corruption existed then. The difference 
between the past and the present is simply this, that 
to-day the opportunities tur and temptations to cor- 
ruption are greater, and our public men more numer- 
ous than then. 

We must not be understood as applying our re- 
marks to any particular part of tlte country, or as 
charging any party or section with the respunsibility 
tor the evils we mention. Every one is aware that 
such evils exist, and the good citizens of all parties 
desire to see them remedied. We wish to be liberal 
and generous in all things, and we offer our remarks 
to the candid consideration of all men who love the 
Union and desire its welfare. It is a citizen’s duty 
as well as his right, to discuss all measures affucting 
his country’s interests, and to counsel or warn, as the 

occasion requires. 

The root and branch of the evils which afflict our 
political system must be sought along the people 
themselves. Men do not now, as tormerly, value a | 
citizen’s privileges us their most inestimable posses- 
sions. Many uever exercise the rigiit of sullrage. 
They are two careless ww trouble themscives about the 
selection of the public servanis, and uniortunately 
these men are two uiten the best qualiied voters, 
Aguin, others allow their party obligations to 
overrule their seuse of duty to their country, and 
will vote tor a man they do not believe suited 


as inf ‘randing as infamous, offences 
now merely COMS; creditable, and refusing the 
right of suffrage se persons convicted of them, 
the ballot-box wi urified, and the control of 
the country wou back to the law-abiding 
citizens, to whom, rightfully belongs. 

These evils 4MOOjectors produce among the 
elected evils equal\,+ Take the average class 
of our city officials, nhers of the various de- 
partments of our Syernments, and—shall we 
say it?—the membing various departments of 


Onecopyoneyear - - - - -= - = g4.00] the National Gove sj oui¢ , . 

Two copies a a ee er ae 7.0 | find? They are me itself, and what do we 

nee ot ~ ae aes ttle or no education to fit 
on ne 35. 1em for their positi ie se 

And a copy gratis for every club of fen. wate POSItLS have no reputation for 


honesty or morality 4, 
gamblers, rumsellerynkards. The respect- 
able men in these bog in a feeble minority. 
Elected by fraud and tion, they, through fear 
of losing their places ¥ honest, at once embark 
in a career of infamy. jyplic funds are squan- 
dered, if they are not stq to meet this increased 
demand upon our resoigyes are increase. A 
system of black mail iS ypon all ar propriations 
of money. Even the to the battle-scarred 
veterans of the late Wy to the orphans and 
widows of its martyrs, “scape from it. 

This is no overdrawn >» Our daily experi- 
ence proves its fidelity te. we look around 
us for the men we most ]q respect, and we tind 
them in private life. If. them why they do 
not come torward and tak\jaces for which they 
are fitted, they reply that, yard it as.a disgrace 
to hold office, so long have orives been held by 
unwerthy men. Alas! thaouid ever be held 
disgraceful to hold office iMuntry! 


We have neither time ne, 
e to go deeply into 
this subject. 4 ya 


R We can only over the surface, 
hoping that our brief glancyay start others to 
thinking of it seriously. “must be a change. 
The country cannot work , siorious destiny 
with all its public affairs, loc: national, in the 
hands of men believed by kpectable class of 
their fellow-citizens, without, to party, to be 
dishonest. We must have go, in power, 
ever humble may be the oftice, 

This duty lies not only Withy tors, 
lic-spirited men must awake fryip lethargy, and 
come forward to lead their fellyens, No mat- 
ter how unworthy may be the ig), he can never 
disgrace his office, for that reprthe sovereignty 
of the American people. It is Sang cannot be 
detiled. Men of position do wro,, ink it a dis- 
grace to hold office. If they WOU, throw them- 
selves into the breach, they Wold supporters, 
and we should again have our beens in power. 
No one can escape the duty he ov his country; 
and the duty to protect her at thot-box is not 
Jess sacred or obligatory than the 4 protect her 
on the field of battle. The AlMigakes it bind- 
ing upon every believer in him, 1 commands. 
** Fear God; honor the king.” ASpq Christian 
of necessity makes a good Citizerges a good 
citizen make a God-fearing man. 

We commend these things to thst and ear- 
nest consideration of our readers, ang that they 
may seo their duty and have the coup gg it. 


They are professional 
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FLAG OF OUR UNION.—It is publi}, p 

Thomes & ‘Talbot, at Boston. i ne trons ta 
fore us, tor December 15th, must be ajay num 
ber, to judge trom the eontents, andade up of 
choice matter both original and selé We an 
surprised to see how much can be : 





: ; ; “ssed into 
the issue of a single number. It is tits sheet 
of sixteen pages, yet it is all well filledy, much 


space lett as the air sack in the end Oley, We 
recommend all who have not selected yeadin 

matter, t examine the Flag ot cur Ujetire AS 
doing.— Warren Gazette, Warren, R. 1, 








to an oflive, because he is their party nowinee, 
rather than fur one they believe to be qaalitied in 
every way, but who is the candidate of the opp sing | 
party. Now these'two evils underiie a great part or 
our public woes, The true rule for every citizen | 
should be, to vote for no wan who is not quatitied to | 
discharge the duties of the oftive he aspires to. | 
Another great evil, and one which is forcing itself | 
upon the attention of the public, is that an immense 
part of our voting population is to be tound among 
the most ignorant and depraved class of our people. 
In our large cities, this evil prevails to a frigitttul | 
extent. This class is always controlled by money, | 
and its voters are bought and sold with a publicity | 
that is shanietul. Indeed a political canvass never | 
fails to sink these people still lower. ‘To iutluence 
them, they are made beasts with liquor, and their 
Worst and most brutal passions are brought into full | 





A MIRACLE.—The Paris Monde, the of the 
Catholics, describes at length a miracle w, 


scent- 
ly took p) * 


ace in that city at No. 11 Rue lo. A 





ry ° 
DRAWING-ROOM MAGIC. 

The amateur conjurer should bear in mind that the 
success of many of the following tricks depends in 
some measure on bis possessing blank cards, which 
appear to belong to the pack of cards he ordinarily 
uses, and which he can mark with diamonds, hearts, 
spades, or clubs, in the form and arrangement that 
may be necessiry. This is essential both in the 
quality and pattern of the backs. Occasionally the 
manufacturers furnish blank or duplicate cards with 
conjurers’ packs. By the aid of some of these, you 
could easily introduce and perform the following 
feat—one of the best of the thousand and one card 
tricks adapted for the drawing-room or family circle 
—namely: 

THE CHAMELEON TRICK, 

by which four cards change, in the most marvellous 
manner, from twos to eights, and from red to black. 
To the uninitiated the trick appears as if the conjurer 
took from the pack the four eights and the two of 
diamonds. He places the four eights in his left hand 
and shows them, and the two is left on thetable. He 
then takes up the two, and lays down the eight, and 
the cards appear all twos. He again lays down the 
two, and takes up the eight, and the cards are all 
black ones. Again the eigut is changed for the two, 
and the cards all turn red. The exchange again 
takes place, and the cards are shown as at first—the 
four cights and the two of diamonds. This trick is 
by uo means (difficult to accomplish; the young con- 
jurer only requires three plain cards, with backs like 
the pack in use. When complete, these cards are 
mixed with an ordinury pack of cards, and you are 
realy to begin your trick. 1 perform it in the fullow- 
ing manner: I pretend to search for the four eights, 
with which I inform the company I intend toastonish 
them, if Iean. I detect the prepared three cards, 
together with the eight of clubs and the two of dia- 
monds. I lay the last card down and show the cards, 
and I ask the spectators to observe that I hold simp! 

the four eights. I then take up the two of di 1 


Occasionally the trick may be varied by your ask- 
ing for one of the torn bits before ‘they are thrown 
out of the window or burnt. This you quietly sub- 
stitute for a piece you have torn out of the corner of 
the duplicate card. After the usual delay, which in 
this instance you may account for by stating that 
you suppose it is looking for the lost bit which you 
show, request the absent card not to look any longer 
for the lost piece, lift up the pack, and show the torn 
card, and ask any incredulous bystander to fit the 
torn piece into its place. 

MYSTICAL TRANSFORMATION. 


This is a favorite trick with all adepts in card tricks, 
It depends simply for success on adroitness and skill. 
The operator asks one of the company to shuffle the 
cards, and when he receives them back, he asks the 
whole of the spectators to note carefully the bottom 
card. The pack is laid carefully in the left hand, 
the little tinger of which has been slightly moistened. 
While the pack is yet covered with the right hand, 
the bottom card, which has been shown, is pushed 
partly up the coat-sleeve by means of the damped 
finger. My plan of procedure is then as follows: I 
ask one of my audience to draw out the bottom card, 
which, no doubt to his great surprise, is a different 
one from that he naturally expected to find. I ask 
bim to show the card to the company, and then place 
it at the top of the pack. I then turn to some other 
person present, and as I do this, I adroitly place the 
card first seen at the topof the pack. This is not 
difficult to do, but it must be done rapidly, and im- 
perceptibly to the audience. I then ask any one to 
draw the top card and held itin his band without 
looking at it. I ask him if he recollects the card that 
was drawn from the bettom and placed at the top of 
the pack. Generally it is a good practice to repeat 
the question to several others. Natvrally, they ex- 
pect the card drawn to be the one, and they eagerly 
repeat the name. The card is, however, tapped with 
the magic wand at the back; it is then shown, and 





and place it behind the eight of clubs ere I put the 
latter on the table, so that the marking of the cards 
cannot be observed, and the mystery revealed. The 
cards are then closed, and ere they are re-opened they 
must be turned round. The eight is now taken up 
and placed behind the two. The cards are closed and 
shuftled. Again is the two of diamonds reinstated in 
the first place and the eight of clubs laid on the table. 
The cards are now simply closed, turned over, and 
again spread out, when they now appear all red ones. 
Then I replace the eight and lay the two on the table, 
and I show the four eights and the two of diamonds, 
as at first, by reversing the card to its original po- 
sition. ‘There is sure to be some inquisitive and 
troublesome spectator who will aver that the cards 
are double. This you can showis not the case by 
spreading the cards and holding them up to the light, 
tor it should be remembered that the light cannot 
penetrate where the cards overlap, and the painting 
thereby discovered. Should a grumbler still remain 
skeptical, hand him the two of diamonds, and on his 
returning it ask him if he would like to look at a black 
one also, and hand him the eight of clubs. I have 
always found this effectual in disarming suspicion 
and in exciting surprise. 
THE ERRATIC KNAVES. 

Another feat may be performed with painted cards, 
prepared one half kings or knaves, and the other 
half aces. The aces are laid over each other, so that 
the knaves alone are visible. When the cards are re- 
versed the aces appear, and by laying the cards lower 
down the aces may be hidden and the cards appear 
blank. An ace, knave, or king must be ready to place 
atthe top. I may here mention that a number of 
pretty parlor feats may be accomplished by drawing 
a diagonal line from corner to corner on half a dozen 
plain cards, and paint on one side any comical figures, 
flowers, or birds, as the case may be. By judiciously 
shuflling the cards, they may be made to appear blank 
or painted, at will. Ifan entire pack of cards are thus 
treated—the backs of half and the faces of the re- 
mainder—an,endless source of amusément is created 
fur the little ones of the family. 

In performing the two following tricks the amateur 
copjurer requires the aid of a duplicate card. 

THE UBIQUITOUS KNAVE. 

| Presuming that the duplicate card is the knave of 
| hearts, you may make a remark on the ubiquitous 
| nature of certain cards, which, like Sir Boyie Roche’s 
| bird, are in two places at once. The duplicate cards 
| are placed at the bottom, and so shufiled that they 
| keep their places. The pack of cards is then placed 

on the table, the bottom card is drawn out, and 
| shown with the remark of ‘“ Here’s a card which 
| nothing Gan keep in its place.’ You place the card 








| on the top, and say that at the word of command the 


| servant girl was lying at the point of Gens the | card will pass to the bottom of the pack. You repeat 


im ly recognized by the audience as the first 
shown. 





Hew Sublications. 


How New York CITY IS GOVERNED. Bv James 
Parton. 48 pp. Published by Ticknor & Fields. 
Boston. 


This is the title of a pamphlet from the pen of Mr. 
Parton, which is written in the interests of reform in 
the New York city government. We commend it to 
our citizens of all parties, and especially to the mem- 
bers of our new municipal government, who may 
find it useful. 

For sale by the publishers. 

New Music.—We bave received from Messrs. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington St., Boston, 
the following new music, published and for sale by 
them: “ Koxsina, or, When the Moon is shining,” 
ballad. ‘The Rose upon the Balcony,” words by 
Thackeray, music by F. Boott. ‘“‘Over Hill and 
Dale Gallop,” arranged by J.S. Knight. “ Christ- 
mas Carol,” words by A. G. R., music by John B. 
Marsh. ‘Silver Bell March,” by Charles D. Blake. 

‘The Bridal King,” ballad, by G. H. Rodwell. 


INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


The population of the kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland is 258 persons to the square mile; that 
of Italy, 225; France, 180; Prussia, 179; Austria, 155; 
Spain, 84; Turkey, 19; United States, 11; Russia in 
Europe, 31; Brazil, 3. In France there are 78,584 
priests, 108,119 minor. ecclesiastics, 86 archbishops, 
3517 cures, and 189 vicars geueral, belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church. The government pays 
35,000 of these, the rest being supported by tbe church. 
There are 12,141 members of religious communities 
who remain in a perpetual state of prayer and medi- 
tation. There are 1085 Jesuits, of whom 282 meditate 
and pray. 








UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS.—The experiment of 
an underground railway in London has succeeded so 
weli that it is proposed to establish one in New York 
city, to relieve the immense travel through Broad- 
way. The following figures show how the English 
road has prospered. In the first six months of 1863, 
the number of passengers conveyed was 4,823,437; in 
1864, it was 5,206,335; im 1865, it was 7,462,823; and in 
the first half of 1866, 10,203,295. The revenue in- 
creased proportionately. In the first-mentioned pe- 
riod, it was $265,290, and in the last, $514,735. This 
immense sum is made up from fares varying from a 
penny to sixpence. 





Tue FRENCH POSTAL SysTEM.—The French 
postal system is very profitable. It is estimated that 
about three hundred thousand letters and two hun- 


story goes, when a confessor rubbed her & with | “one,” and the card is part of the way down; | dred thousand newspapers pass through the mails 


a small piece of the pope's white flannel She 


health, and at once demanding food, ate Ygreat 


| voracity. 





ELECTED TO OFFICE.—Mr. Talbot, the of 
our firm, has been elected alderman of Bo: 
ply disgrace, but in Boston it is an honor 
most any man would be proud. While we cq u- 
late Mr. Talbot on his success, we cannotyin 
from saying that the city will protit by his COK, 
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men who prefer to refrain from voting, rather than | second is the reverse, aud my whole is ean 
mix with such degraded creatures. These men j Love-ly 











In | 
New York such an evidence of popularity wap. | 


‘ich | 


| «6 two,” and it is half way through; 


“three,” and | 
| Was on the instant restored to a state of ccatiye | there it is. You show the surprised audience the | (Whict is twenty centimes or three and a balf cents 


annually. The gross receipts for the letter postage 


| card at the bottom which they have just seen you | per letter) amount to between twelve and fourteen 


| place at the top. 
| 


| THE RESURRECTIONIST. 


| Astill better way of dealing with a duplicate card, | 


as before, keeping the duplicates together at the bot- 
tom. 


if it shoukl not be a court card, is to shuffle the pack | 


The bottom card is then drawn, and you re- | 
quest the audience either to tear it into pieces or | 
| otherwise destroy it, and throw it out of the window. | 
I always do this trick if asked for the first or second 
time, by stating that, notwithstanding that the card 
is destroyed, it will resume its place in the pack, 
| I whistle the Jacobite ditty, * Will ye no’ come 
| back again?” andl at last pretend to hear it arrive, | 
and permit the company to satisfy themselves. 








millions of dollars, The amount of money orders 


transmitted is over one hundred and ten millions of 


dollars per anuura, 





(er SELF-BINDING FORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
andcleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one hasa handy book, all 
realy toopen toany page desired. We will furnish 
them at thir office, or send them by mail, post paid 


| upou the receipt of $1.50. 
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eep, baby, sleeps X 
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The dark tresses around thee 
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The soft eyes pending o'er the: 
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Sleep, baby, sleep, 
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While thy mother’s kind glances 
On thy sweet slumbers beam. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


« T've cased the rubies of thy onke, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LULLABY. 


eee 
BY EDWIN EMORY RAZE. 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
In thy mother's arms prest; 
The dark tresses around thee 
Are the gates of the blest. 
The soft eyes bending o'er thee 
Are thy paradise skies; 
The warm breezes blowing 
Are thy own mother's sighs. 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Of no paradise dream, 
While thy mother’s kind glances 
On thy sweet slumbers beam. 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
For the dark mountain fringe 
Is edged with the silver 
Of moonlight’s pale tinge,— 
The gold of the sunset 
Fades out of the west, 
And the tremulous birdling 
Chirrups low in its nest 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Of no paradise dream, 
While thy mother's kind glances 
On thy sweet slumbers beam. 
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MARIAN LESLIE'S HUSBAND: 


A WORM IN THE BUD. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





CHAPTER XV. 


“ I've cased the rubies of thy smiles, 
_ Inrich and triply-plated gold; 
But fhis no other wealth defiles, 
Itself itself can only hold— 
The steaithy kiss on Maple wold.” 





T was the night of the English 
ambassadress’s reception, and the 
capital was alert. Lady N—— 
was @ new-comer, and, having 
been ill, and unable to go out 
much, was still an object of curi- 
osity. Besides, this was her first 
reception, and everybody wanted 
to know who was invited. 

“My dears,” Mrs. Allyn had 
said, on receiving the card, “I 
have half a mind—” 

“Ts that all, mother?” langhed 
Fred, as she paused meditatively. 

“ Fred, keep silence!” his sister 
interposed. ‘The mysteries of 
bs the tvilet are being discussed.” 

He subsided immediately into a chair behind Lily, 
where he sat watching the lovely droopof her shoul- 
ders, and the milky whiteness of her beautiful neck. 

“Yes,” continued the elder lady, speaking with the 
solemnity which the occasion demanded, “I will. I 
will send to Stewart’s fur new dresses. Those ever- 
present Turners have got dresses like every one of 
ours, and I saw a lady at the levee last night with a 
pink tissue like yours, Alice.” 

“What shall we have?” both girls asked, with 
some interest. 

“ Leave that to me,” was the answer, Mrs. Allyn 
priding herself on her taste in dress. ‘They shall 
be here in time. Give no thought to the matter.” 

And lovely enough the girls looked on that night, 
as they came down all dressed, followed by a buzz of 
admiration, as they tripped through the hall at Wil- 
lard’s. And yet the dress of both was very simple. 
Lily wore blue tulle over white silk, and a bunch of 
English vielets in her glistening gold braids; and 
Alice’s somewhat colder beauty was warmed by the 
faint glow from arobe of lustrous, rustling rose-color, 
and a balf-blown pink rose at her temple. Mrs. Allyn 
made herself as dignificd as possible in Javender 
moire, with black lace, 1nd by a careful application 
of powder and rouge, and with the slight excitement 
of going out kindling her black eyes, really made a 
very fine woman. But perhaps the most noticeable 
member of the party was Mr. Frederick. His calm, 
bright eyes, satiny flaxen hair, his regular features, 
pure and pale, and a certain loftiness of air, gave him 
a decidedly patrician lock; and when Lady N—— 








, him, and tried to assume his expression of counte- 
nance, 

{ ‘*Here comes Count Fosco, and I see Mr. Jonson 

across the room,” Mrs. Allyn said to her son. ‘“f You 

must go away from us. It will never do for our party 


averred that he was the perfect counterpart of the 
young Earl of Clyde, her ladyship’s cousin, Mr. Fred- 
erick became immediately the fashion. Mammas 
ly smiled on him, daughters gave him flashing glances 
y from behind their fans, and young men glowered at 


— en 


- toremain stuck together like burrs all the evening. 
{ wish that you would be attentive to Miss De Roeth 


| ed the brilliant, moving throng. Congress was in 


for an attendant, and lavished her smiles on him. 

Utterly untroubled by any timid scruples, she gave 

him no chance to escape her. 

“These English people have such a stiff way of re- 

ceiving,” she said, in a silvery half-whisper, leaning 
on bis arm, as they promenaded the long saloon, her 
gold-colored draperies flowing about her, and trailing 
far behind. ‘Did you notice the way Lord N—— 
bows? He seems to have but one joint in his body, 
and that in the small of his back. Then his neck- 
kerchief! One quite pities him. Lady N—- is well 
enough, but not at all grand. Oue needs to be told | 
that she is an earl’s grand-daughter. And such | 
plain ways! Mamma and I called on her as scon as | 
she came, and what do you think she wore? A plain | 
brown silk, a linen collar, and no gloves! Mamma | 
protested that it must be the housekeeper.” 

“Truly horrible!” said Mr. Frederick, looking as | 
disgusted as he could, 

“So it was, though you sneer,” she chatted on. 

“ How pretty your sisters are! I wouldn’t own it, if 
they were not blonde. I am not afraid of blondes,” 

glancing up at bim with saucy brown eyes like dusky 

jewels. 

“You need fear no one,” he replied, gallantly. 

‘* But only one is wy sister. The other is my cousin.” 

“ Which is the cousin?” 

**Golden-hair!” 

“Are you in love with her?” inquired the young 
lady. 
“ Certainly!” he replied, coolly. 

“IT don’t believe it. Fair-haired gentlemen prefer 
brunettes. But she is in love with you, and is tran- 
tic with jealousy at this moment. I’m going to drive 
her wild. Hold my fan, wont you? And please to 
look at me when 1 am talking to you. Here’s a 
flower from my bouquet. Fasten it in your button- 
hole. That is welldone. Now, if you know how to 
look bewitched, look so at once. I saw her darta 
fiery glance this way a minute ago. She will look 
again. There, smile quick. She’s looking. It’s 
great fun. Now let us sit down by this curtain, and 
talk all by ourselves. Romantic, isn’t it?” 

Sitting there, and listening to his companion, who 
did not require him to speak, Frederick Allyn watch- 





session, and of course my lady received the most not- 
able people in Washington. Uniforms of ditferent 
nations mingled with the black coats of civilians, and 
outshone the ladies, even, gay as they were. The 
cabinet, the diplomatic circle, foreigners of distinc- 
tion, and the cream of that society which gathers at 
the capital every winter, mingled in the varying ka- 
leidoscope that sparkled betore their eyes. The soft 
hum of conversation sounded in intervals of the mu- 
sic, and one saw every moment beautiful or notable 
groups, apart from the throng, pause, say a few 
words, then melt to form new combinations. 

“Itis highly improper for us to be sitting apart 
here so long,” Miss De Koeth said, with great satis- 
faction. ‘‘ It will look as though we were crazy about 
eachother. Mamma has been looking back this way 
these ten minutes. I quite enjoy it. She would 
come and take me off, if she dared; but she knows 
I'd do worse. If I see her coming, I’ll take you out 
on to the balcony. That would be the finishing stroke. 
A balcony scene is always a love scene, and has been 
from Romeo and Juliet down. That cousin of yours 
bas looked here five times. I counted. See! I 
pinched a finger each time she looked, and this time 
it’s the thumb. You can see the pink marks on each 
finger, I was so delighted to give a good squeeze.” 
He looked as she held a lily-white hand up to him, 
but failed to see any pink, except at the taper, rosy 
finger-tips. He bent his head, and took the hand 
that almost placed itself in his, and at the same mo- 
ment the young lady gave a little laugh of ecstatic 
delight. 

“That’s six times!” she exclaimed. ‘And it’s 
worth the other iive; for you looked as though you 
were kissing my hand.” 

Frederick looked, and saw his cousin standing on 
the opposite side of the room, leaning on the arm of 
a distinguished senator, who was an old friend of her 
futber’s. Her slight form, with that vanishing blue 
mist about it, looked to be something almost too deli- 
cately frail, beside his large and stately figure. There 
was a spiritual look in her lily of a face, and, looking 
at her glistening crown of hair, one might fancy her 
some picture of a young saint, and not a breathing 
mortal. She and her escort were the centre of a 
group, and many an eye turned admiringly on her, 
as she watched and listened to him, her clear eyes 
lifted to his face with an expression of almost child- 
ish admiration, and a faint smile just parting her 
lips. 

One and another joined them, and, turning to bow 
to some introduction of their host, the bunch of vio- 
lets in Lily’s hair loosened, and scattered at her feet. 
Instantly they were appropriated by gallant hands, 
and the girl stood blushing at her pretty mishap, and 
smiling to see her colors 80 worn. Lady N——, stand- 
ing near, loosened a cluster of blue myrtle-flowers 
from her bouquet, and smilingly fastened them in 
that golden hair. 

* Now isn’t that provoking?” cried Miss De Koeth, 
rising in a pet. ‘* Nothing so nice as that has bap- 
pened to me all the evening. I’m going to take Mr. 
S—— away from your cousin. I'll plague her if I 
live. Look at those ninnies with English violets in 
their button-holes! Black and blue! Was ever any- 
thing so odions?” 

Frederick had thought that his companion’s talk 
about Lily’s jealous glances was pure invention; but 





this evening, Fred.” 
Miss De Roeth, a gay brunette, a belle, and a. 
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and then lonked past rather than at him. And when 
Miss De Koeth at length succeeded in carrying the | 
senator away from her, she immediately commenced 

& gay conversation with some one else, evidently in | 
order to avoid speaking with her cousin. 

‘“*Have you been in the supper-room, Lily?” he | 
asked, finding chance for a word. 

*““O yes, long ago!” she replied, over her shoulder. | 

Miss Philips, 1 have just discovered some mar- 
vellous confections on the supper-table,” said a gen- | 
tleman at her other elbow. | 

**O, show them to me, by all means!” said Lily, 
taking his arm with alacrity. 

Her cousin bowed profoundly, and stood out of) 
their way, Lily pulling her skirts away from him 
with a little twitch in passing, and walking with her | 
head very high. He looked after her, sighing, but | 
not too sad. He knew that Lily’s temper was ot that | 
kind which is vulgarly called peppery ; but, then, she | 
was so beautiful! Besides, this anger did not bode ill | 
for his hopes. 

Half an hour afterwards, as he stood alone on the | 
balcony, looking out down the broad and stately ave- 
nue, Lily and her escort stepped out, without per- 
ceiving him. 

It is cold,” she said; “‘ but I wish to stand here a 
few minutes. The rooms are close. Perhaps you 
will bring me my scarf from the supper-room.” 

The gentleman went immediately at her bidding, 
and Frederick was at his cousin’s side the instant the 
curtain dropped. 

“Can it be that you are angry with me?” he ask- 
ed, hastily, putting his arm around her. - 

“ What should I be angry with you for?” she ask- 
ed, somewhat tremulously, half withdrawing from 
him. 








| and of the rich warm glow of a fire of sparkling coal. 





At the head of her bed stood a little stand with 
snowy cover, bearing a tray of vials, a wine-glass 
half full of deep-hued wine, and a tiny vase of flowers. 
An arm-chair stood vacant near the bed, and on the 
carpet before this chair lay a gentleman’s glove. The R 
dreamy languor of her awakening broke up at sight * 
of that glove. It was dark-green, fine of make and 
texture, such a glove as her husband always wore 
when he could. He bad often said that green best 
suited his tawny complexion. R 

At her faint, startled sigh, a soft step sounded near, 
and one of the sisters appeared, bending over her 
with smiling, placid face. 

“ Dear sister, where am 1?” she whispered. 

“Tn the French consul’s house, dear. He has gone 
away to Natchez for a few weeks, and we are in pos- 
session of the house till you get well. No one but 
ourselves and servants. I came here very early this 
morning, to nurse you back to health. Now don’t 
talk much.” 

The invalid pointed to the glove, and the nun, 
blushing slightly, picked it up, and was about taking 
it away, but was stopped by a whisper. 

“ Please give it to me!” 

She gave it, and Marian burst into tears, as she 
pressed it to her lips. 

‘Now, my dear friend!” said the sister, coaxingly. | 
“You must keep calm. Trust in God, and all will be | 
right. If you make yourself worse, you will grieve 
one who loves you.” 

Marian controlled her emotion as best she could, 
and lay with closed eyes, and the mute witness of her 
husband’s presence pressed to her cheek. Some lull- 
ing perfume and sound stole over her, soothing her 
growing excitement, some faint echo seemed to re- 





that you are not angry.” 


like.” 

“Then I’ll care for you, since I can’t help it, though 
you are ever so unkind. I’ll stay away from you, 
since you wish it. Only give me agood-by kiss be- 
fore | go.” 

She leaned against his arm, but turned her face 
away. 

“ Lily,” he said, ‘‘ you have kissed your Cousin Fred 
in times past. Kiss your lover now!” 

She turned her blossom of a face, and took the kiss 
he gave, her breath lingering on his cheek. And at 
the instant they heard her cavalier returning. 

“Don’t stay away long!” she whispered, softly, as 
her lover turned away triumphant. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
“A nightingale’s lone note arose, yet trembled on the 
ether, 
So slender was the thread that held silence and song to- 
gether." 


For two months Edward Philips searched New Or- 
leans, every day bafiled, yet always lured by some 
ghost ofa hope. He searched high and low, in hotels 
and boarding-houses, gradually descending the scale. 
Then, with shuddering heart, he went to hospitals, to 
religious homes, and pressed to look at every dead 
face. 

One evening, as he wandered wearily through the 
street, a strain of music made him pause, and, look- 
ing up a broad, lighted stair-case, he saw the outer 
baize doors of*a concert-hall. Why not go in, and 
try to forget his care for a moment? he thought. 

A gentleman was just retiring from the stage when 
he entered the hall, and, taking a bill from the hands 
of an attendant, he looked for the next piece. 

** Pieta Signore.” 

Anything but that! He could not then listen to 
Marian’s favorite hymn. He turned hastily to go 
out, and had reached the door, when the first melo- 
dious, heart-breaking note was flung out, and held 


without turning. Every tone, every inflection, every 
tremulous faltering. every phrase strong and steady 
with passion—all was embalmed in bis heart. . 

At the last note, he turned impulsively and blindly 
towards the stage, and began forcing his way back. 
Dimly he saw before him a figure clad in black from 
head to foot, close-covered neck and arms, a wealth of 
clustering hair about the majestic head, and a pale, 
perfect face, from which the flush of her singing had 
just taded. 

He saw more. He saw the stately«form stop sud- 
denly in turning away, saw two white hands uprais- 
ed, then clasped on the breast; and he heard a faint 


He stood motionless before her, fixing her there with 
his gaze, in which there was as much assurance as 
command. The white hands reached towards him, 
then fell at her side. There was a staggering step, 
then she fell heavily forward, blood bursting over her 
lips. But she fell into his arms. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
** Let's contend no more, Love, 
Strive nor weep— 
All be as before, Love, 
Only sleep !** 
MARIAN PuHiwips opened her eyes in a strange 
room, quite unlike her little bare dormitory at the 


linen, downy white wool, and wrought cover. 





when be joined her, he could not fail to perceive a 


Through the lace she caught glimpses of dark wood 


heiress, was very well pleased to have this new star | change. She did not seem to see him for some time, | carving, of long windows swathed in purple drapery, 


“Say that you are not!” he whispered. ‘ You , peat, “Trust in God, and all will be right,” some soft 
know that I care fur no one but you, darling. Say | and slumberous touch mesmerised her, and she slept. 


“Certainly not!” she answered, proudly. “ You | his heart aching with pain and tenderness. So pale 
are talking nonsense. You may care for whom you | and worn she looked, such long sighs she gave for 


him like a lasso. He stood motionless, and listened | 


ery, #8 she stood with her face turned towards him. | 


Sisters. Lace curtains veiled her bed, she lay in fine | 


There was one who came and looked at her there, 


breathing! And what was that so closely held be- 
tween hand and cheek? Looking nearer, Edward 
Philips saw that it was his own glove which had such 
| tender caressing. The sight quite melted him, bring- 
| ing the blinding tears to his eyes, and filling his heart 

with such tender passion that he could scarcely re- 
strain himself from waking her. 

Drawing the arm-chair softly close to the side of 
the pillow, he sat in it, and leaned to encircle her 
head with his arm. Her breath stirred his beard as 
he bent over her, and his lips almost touched her 
hair. If she sighed in her sleep, he whispered some 
loving word, as though she could hear it, and if she 
stirred, he held his breath. 

Marian had slept nearly an hour, when she woke 
again, with the consciousness that some one was near. 
She felt such sweetness, such peace! She must be at 
home, and just waking after an ill dream. She heard 
soft breathing, and as she crept nearer to it, without 
| opening her eyes, a kiss just brushed her furehead. 

She opened her eyes, and met those of her husband. 
| Ah! whatever had happened, through whatever 
| grief she had passed, this was joy! 
| “My darling!” he said; “ you are better!” 

When, with clearing memory, she would bave 
shrunk, or have said some word of sorrow, he check- 
| ed her. 
| “If you love me, Marian, do not shrink from me. 

Let the rest go. And we want no explanations now. 
, You must forget everything but that you are to get 
| well as soon as possible, so as to go home. Lily will 
| expect us before long. I wrote her that we were tak- 
ing a little journey.’’ 

To be taken back so, without a reproach or a 

question! 

“ Bat you do not know!” she gasped. 

“IT know that I cannot live without you,”’ he said, 
| Sadly. “I say, now, let the rest go. Whatever the 
| past has been, we have the future.” 
| She sighed, and resigned herself to be so forgiven 
| and so loved. 

In two days she was well enough to start, and they 
went on board the Northern steamer as quietly as 
possible, to escape the host of Madame Anna’s ad- 
mirers who had besieged the house, and who were 
wild with curiosity about these mysterious doings, 
and with disappointment at her broken engagements. 

The first joy of meeting over, both felt a heavy de- 
pression. There were revelations to be made, and | 
while one suffered, knowing how hard they would be, | 
the other was in a fever of suspense from not know- | 
ing. But each strove to cover this inward trouble | 
with a veil of calmness, and as much of cheerfulness | 
; as might be. 

The voyage was a swift and prosperous one, but } 
Marian, who hated the water, was quite prostrated 
| by it. In the long spring afternoons she would lie on 
| deck, supported by her busband’s arm, and breathe 
| the fresh breezes that followed them out of the south, 
and watch the play of marvellous coloring on the 
waves. The sun would drop in the west, incarnadin- 
ing the whole sea and sky. Then the colors would 
melt the crests of waves would change from ruby to 
rose, from rose to silver; Jong azure, and green, and 
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amber reaches of water grew black; and there was | pi 
only the silver glint here and there, the white wake | er) 
that foamed behind, and the sparkle of diamond spray | B 
about their bows; while overhead,in the transparent | 3) 





purple, hung the stars that seemed like a goklen 
| Shower, all ready to fall, and be quenched in the 
; ocean. On the night before they arrived, there stole 
| out, as they watched the fading sunset, a thread of a 
| crescent moon that grew brighter and brighter, float- 
| ing its little golden skiff among those rosy waves, 
and steering down the west. 
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Marian Philips’s eyes caught a light from it, seeing 
in it some omen for good. But the next instant, her 
heart uprose with a bitter cry. All the old times | 
started up before her, the laughing wishing with the 
new moon over the right shoulder, the walks by 


| be as Mr. Philips decides. My duty is to him, dear, 
| and I must make such reparation to him as lL can. 
Go now, and try not to be too unhappy about me.” 





Se FLAG 


The son kissed the hand he held, and, rising, left 


the room without a word. 


GF 


moonlight, the happy, happy days, now gone forever. 


“Let me lie down,” she said, faintly, to her hus- 
band; and, leaning heavily on him, she went to her 


state-room. 

“You do not feel well to-night, dear?” he asked, 
tenderly. 

“I am tired,” she said, evasively, and, burying her 
face in her pillow, seemed to forget his good-night 
kiss. 

“To-morrow we shall be at home,” she thought; 
“and then he must know all. O my God!” 

He bent over her a moment. 

** Marian, my wife, to-morrow we shall be at home 
again. With my whole heart, I thank God. Now 
we both know how to prize it.” : 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Allis blue again 
After last night’s rain.”’ 


MR. Puitips had sent orders to have his house 
opened and in order before his arrival, and had also 
requested Mrs. Allyn to keep Lily away and in igno- 
rance of her mother’s arrival yet one week longer. 
He did not wish her to come home till all misunder- 
standings should be settied. 

It was well that he had done so, for Marian was 
quite prostrated by fatigue and agitation when they 
arrived. The sight of the house which she had left 
in such bitter misery, and which she now approached 
with such uncertain prospects, was too much for her. 
When the carriage stopped, and she saw the door 
open, with the servants standing in smiling welcom- 
ing, she turned away her face, and sank back fainting 
on the seat. 

A gentleman passing on the other side of the street 
had seen this arrival, and when the carriage stopped, 
his pale face had taken a deep flush of red. He in- 
voluntarily paused, then forced himself to go on, but 
could not resist the impulse to glance backward. 
Doing 80, he stopped with a start. growing pale again. 
Two men were bearing a lady up the steps, and he 
had a glimpse of her white face as they disappeared 
in the doorway. 

Frank Hazeltine stood motionless for a moment, 
tortured by a cruel uncertainty. He could not go 
on, and he dared not go back. Could that deathlike 
face belong to Marian Philips? And might it not be 
indeed death? While he looked, the door opened 
again, .nd a servant girl came hastily out, and ran 
down the street toward him. 

“Ellen,” he said, stopping her, “what is the 
matter?” 

“O Mr. Hazeltine, I can’t stop!” she panted. 
“Mrs. Philips is dying. I must run to the druggist 
for some wine. The wine-cellar is locked, and the 
key is lost, and O, I mustn’t wait another minute.” 

Frank Hazeltine strode toward the house which he 
had left so ignominiously, and running up the steps, 
rang the bell loudly. He walked past the servant 
without any questions, and entered the parlor. On 
asofa lay the still senseless form of the returned 
wanderer, and by the side of it knelt the husband, 
chafing her hands. A servant was sprinkling colegue, 
and lamenting. 

At the sound of astep, Mr. Philips lifted his head, 
and the eyes of the two men flashed together. 

“Leave the room, and shut the door after you, 
Ann,” the master of the house said to his servant. 

“ She’s opening her eyes, sir,” said Ann. 

“ Well, go as bid you,” he said, and Ann reluct- 
antly went. 

“Well, sir?” said Mr. Philips, in a stern voice, and 
with a glance which few men could have met un- 
fliuchingly. 

But this intruder seemed scarcely to be aware of 
him then. His eyes, full of an adoring and anguished 
fondness, were fixed on that face that had slowly 
turned toward him, and he went boldly to her side 
and knelt there, dropping his face to the trembling 
hand which she extended to him. Then Marian closed 
her eyes and sighed faintly, her lips pressed close. 
The hour had come! 

Mr. Philips had released his wife’s hand as the 
other knelt by her, but his voice was gentle as he 
spoke. 

“Marian, what is this young man to you?” 

Frank Hazeltine lifted his head, and gave the 
speaker a look of incredulous astonishment. 

“Did you not know?” he began, but the other 
waved him hanghtily to be silent, and still looked to 
her for an answer. 

She looked at him steadily for one moment, such a 
weight of sorrow in her solemn eyes, such a look of 
pallid despair in ber face. 

* Edward, he is my son!” 

Her husband sprang to his feet as though electrified. 

“ Impossible!” he cried, hotly. “Are you insane? 
What does it mean?” 

His passion seemed to give her strength, rather than 
to agitate her. She raised herself slightly, and spoke 
with per fect calmness. 

“T have deceived you, Edward, and I have no ex- 
cuse to offer; but my deception was not so great as 
you may think. The time has come to tell you all, 
and I want no moredelay. But let your indignation 
fallon me, and noton this poor boy, who has been 
wronged enough already. Frank,” she said, softly, 
laying her hand on his bowed head, ‘‘ you had best 
gonow. Do not fear for me,myson. Iam much 
better. Some time I will see you again, but it must 


“Will not you sit by me while I tell you all the 
truth?” she asked, in her sad, calm voive, looking at 
her husband, who had been looking at her like one 
in a dream. 

“Good God!” he muttered, with his hand to his 
forehead, as he mechanically took a chair at a little 
distance from her. ‘Am I awake, or asleep? This is 
surely impossible. The fellow is not more than ten 
years younger than you.” 

‘‘He is sixteen years younger,” she said, tremu- 
lously. ‘ You see what a child I was, Edward.” 

“So young, and yet so corrupt!” he exclaimed, 
bitterly. 

She did not make a motion, or look away from his 
angry, fiery eyes, but at his words her breath deep- 
ened to a faint moan, 

There was a knock at the door, and Ellen entered 
with the wine for which she had been sent. Setting 
it down near her mistress, she obeyed a mute gesture 
and wentoutagain. Marian reached, with difficulty, 
and filled herself a glass, her husband sitting passive, 
and allowing her to wait on herself. Then she drew 
her shawl about her, clasped her hands with what 
seemed to be a silent prayer, and began her story. 

‘“‘I was a very impulsive, headstrong girl,” she 
said, ‘*and the surest way to make me doa thing 
was by using means to coerce me into not doing it. 
I would listen to reason, or to persuasion, but force 
I resisted. There was the root of all the misery that 
followed. My mother was unwise, and—well, she 
was sometimes hard. But poor mother had suffered 
till she was embittered. Let her rest now in her 
grave. 

“There was a family who have been the bane of 
ours. You have heard of the Wisnors, and I need 
not tell you of the scandal about that woman and my 
father. But then I did not knowit. My mother had 
kept all knowledge of it, as far as possible, from her 
children; but I knew that she hated them witha 
bitter hatred, and, with childish presumption, I 
thought that she was wrong. 

“‘Mrs. Wisnor had one son, Clark, a handsome, 
talented boy, one year older than I. We went tothe 
same school, and we were fond of each other. My 
mother found it out, and instead of taking a right 
course, She took the worst possible one. Without 
giving me any reason for the prohibition, she forbade 
my ever speaking to Clark Wisnor again, and, get- 
ting in a passion, called him a low fellow, and ascamp. 
I knew then, as I know now, that she did him in- 
justice, He had not high principles, he showed 
that afterwards, but he was one who, with proper 
training, might have made a very respectable man, 
as the world goes. 

* Of course, such violent opposition could have but 
one effect. Clark and I fancied that we were two 
persecuted lovers, and that we could not do without 
each other. All the foolish notions of youth, fed by 
novel-reading, and excited by this unwise violence, 
were stimulated to sudden and unhealthy growth. 
Mrs. Wisnor had always favored our being together, 
and, though I had never before stepped inside her 
doors, after my mother’s prohibition, Clark and I 
used to meet there. I fancied, too, that my futher 
was not averse to such a companionship, since I had 
seen him go to Mrs. Wisnor’s, and since he was al- 


family. . 

“It was Mrs. Wisnor who first spoke of marriage 
to Clark and I. I now understand that she thought 
thus to revenge herself on my mother for her scorn, 
but then she seemed to me an angel of love and help. 
She said that, Clark and I once married, all oppo- 
sition would cease, and we would be forgiven. The 
idea delighted both of us. It seemed so romantic. 
We iancied ourselves hero and heroine. Our vanity 
wasallinaflame. Lt seemed to me such a fine thing 
to be a wite at fifteen years of age, and Clark was 
equally proud of being a husband at sixteen. 

“Well, that bad woman carried out her design. 
She did not dare to get a minister, or any justice 
whom we knew; but she had an acquaintance a few 
miles distant whom she employed. He was a justice, 
and, being under some obligation to her, would per- 
form the ceremony tor us. He did perform it, and I 
think that both Clark and I were trightened, and 
would have retreated at the last moment, if his mother 
had not encouraged and urged us on. 

“We went home trembling, and for three months 
kept our secret, not daring to declare it. Indeed, 
Mrs. Wisnor seemed in no haste to have us do so, and 
told us to wait tillshe should think that the right 
time had come. 

“An accident discovered the whole to my mother, 
and never shall I forget that day! There had been a 
convention in a neighboring town, and my father 
and mother went. I took advantage of their absence 
to spend the day at Mrs. Wisnor’s. The day passed 
pleasantly enough, though I was conscious of a feel- 
ing of trouble and dissatistaction. Some way the 
romance of my situation seemed to have gone, and I 
was troubled with the remembrance of the deceit 
which I had practised, and must yet practise. I was 
diser chanted, too, with Clark, but without being able 
| to tell why. Isuppose that I was made for truth, 
and could not long be pleased with the persons or 
circumstances which had entangied me in falsehood. 

“While we three sat there that evening, there was 
a sound of heavy steps up the waik. Clark and I ran 
into a little side room off the parlor where we bad 
been, aud Mrs. Wisnor waited to see who was com- 








ways silent when my mother sneered about the | 









OUR UXION. 


ing. There wes no ring at the door-bell, 

delay, but the outside door was flung open, and the 
steps came through the hall. The door of the parlor 
was as unceremoniously burst open, and there stood 
my father and mother! Ah, my God! my God!” 
moaned Marian Philips, covering her face. ‘1 was 
wrong, but what have I not suffered! At that 
moment I would gladly have died. All the romance 
and folly that had before assured me were gone, and 
I felt only shame and terror. 

“« My father tore me from Clark, who would have 
protected me, and flung me against my mother. I 
thought he would kill Clark, and, indeed, Clark’s 
mother too. His rage was far greater than my moth- 
er’s, and from that night he never would notice Mrs. 
Wisnor, except to threaten her. 

“J was carried home more dead than alive, and 
made to confess everything. I was told that my 
marriage had not been a legal one, the justice’s com- 
mission having expired a week before he performed 
the ceremony, and never having been renewed. 

“My father carried things with a high hand. He 
made Clark leave the State, threatening to have him 
arrested if he saw him there, or if he ever heard of 
his divulging any of that most disgraceful transaction. 
Indeed, he threatened to have Clark’s life if he ever 
caught himagain. The whole affair was kept asecret, 
Mrs, Wisnor having managed so artfully, and there 
was no danger of her telling, since she feared for her- 
self as well as her son. 

““Tbere was one thing that I did not know then; 
and no one but my father and mother and Mrs. 
Lennon ever knew. I was a mother. In a little 
more than eight months the child was born. Noone 
suspected. I had been concealed tor three months, 
every one supposing that I was away; and, as soon 
as [ was able to be moved, I did come away. I thought 
that the child died. My mother told me that it did. 
But Mrs. Lennon left it where the Hazeltines found 
it. Inever knew that Frank was my own child, till 
my mother told me just before she died. She would 
not have told me, but was afraid that he and Lily 
were taking a fancy to each other. If I had known 
that I had a living child, I would never have married 
you. 

“Well, when I came here on that first visit to my 
aunt, [met you. The Jast few months had matured 
me, and I was a woman, though with, at the same 
time, a great deal of childish inexperience. 1 loved 
you. Iknew then first what love is, and I knew what 
mnisery is also. I thought that I had felt it before, 
but I bad not. You know that I denied you, that I 
was capricious, inconsistent. You can understand 
why. It was a hard struggle, but I resolved that, 
as I was not worthy of you, I would not marry you. 


“ My mother combated this resolution. She argued 
that I had been led astray, and had been weak and 
foolish, but not criminal. I will not, I cannot tell all 
that occurred. I yielded to her and to my own heart. 
But even till the last moment I was tempted to re- 
tract. The evening before we were married, you 
remember, as you stood saying good night to we on 
the veranda, and praising me as your flower of life, I 
had an impulse to throw myself at your feet and tell 
you all. I wish thatI had! O, I wish that I had! 
But I did not dare. When you were gone, I went up 
to my mother to entreat her to let me give you up, 
or tell you all, but she stopped me. She said that it 
was too late. It would be disgrace, and it would kill 
her. LI believe that it would have killed her. Poor 
| motber, she did wrong, but she did not mean all the 
wrong she did. She was blinded and warped by her 
| own sufferings.” 

Marian stupped a moment to take breath, and, for 
the tirst time during her recital, looked at her hus- 
band. He had been listening with an interest so 
intense that his breath seemed to have beeu suspend- 
ed, and, atter the first part of ber story was told, his 
face assuined a pallor that was frightful. One tear 
had run through his listening, a fear so sharp that, if 
verified, it was almost enough to unsettle his reason. 
| Now, when she paused, he gave the fear voice. 

“ Marian,” he said, sharply, as when one spea«s in 
pain, ‘‘ was that marriage a legal one?” 

** No,” she said, quickly, “it was not. My parents 
were sincere. But, after 1 had been married to you 
afew months, Mrs. Wisnor made my mother believe 
that it had been legal. Mother did not dare to make 
inquiries at first, but before she died she found out 
that she had been right, and that the man who mar- 
ried Clark and [ was not legally a justice. But she 
suffered dreadfully tillshe did find it out, thinking 
that Iwas nut your wife. She was trying to write 
me that it was all right when she died, but could not 
finish. But from what she wrote I got a clue, and 
found out all. While settling up ber affairs, I could 
make inquiries without attracting suspicion. Mother 
thought that I had never heard Mrs. Wisnor’s story, 
but feared that I might. Butl hadheardit. A note 
| was brought me from that woman a few minutes after 
you left me on that last day that I was in the house. 
She feared that I was too happy,” Marian said, with 
aslight touch of bitterness. *‘ But I was too much 
stunned to feel the blow.” 

* Does she not even suspect that there was a child ?”’ 
asked Mr. Philips, eagerly. 

“No, she does not. If she had dreamed of it, she 
would have tormeated me long ago. I answered her 
| note after my mother died, and I think I silenced 
j her. She had thought to fiighten me, but she mis- 
took. I threatened her with exposure, and since she 





| isanxicus to obtain a position, she would do any- 
thing to avoid a disclosure that would put her quite 

| out of society. Such a story, while it would make 

| people gossip, would be no disgrace to me!” 

| 


Saying this, Mrs. Philips rose with an air of mourn- 








had been reclining. With the recital of her history, 
and the remembrance of her blighted life, some sense 
of wrong had arisen. Since her childhood, almost, 
she had known not one day of unalloyed peace. She 
felt that she had been punished enough, 

““Tdo not accuse myself of any great sin in that 
foolish marriage,” she said. ‘It was folly, and that 
was all, The crime was with the woman who urged 
me on, and the fatal fault in my mother’s injudicious 
discipline. Iwas too young to judge. But what Ido 
accuse myself of is that 1 allowed you to marry me. 
I was still too young, and I loved you. But had I 
been ten, or even five, years older, I would not have 
done it. It was base. I have known that it was 
base all these years that we have lived together, and 
the consciousness of the deception I was practising 
has made what would have otherwise been my de- 
light, my deepest curse. Your love and trust were a 
crown of thorns to me. I have sinned, but it seems 
to me that I have expiated. 

“‘T may have been very wrong in going away as I 
dict; but I only took you at your word. You said 
that you had no wife, and I thought that you meant 
it. Istill thought that you would wish to save ap- 
pearances, and for that I lingered as long at my 
mother’s as I could. But human nature could not 
endure the agony i suffered. I could, at least, rid 
myself of suspicion, vy at once severing the tie that 
bound us, I was wild, but I could not have borne to 
wait any longer.” 

Mr. Philips got up and wa!ked two or three times 
across the room, then came and took a seat by his 
wife, taking her hand in his. 

“* Why did not you tell me the truth then, Marian?” 
he asked. 

She thrilled and trembled at the earnest kindness 
in his deep tones. 

“Having been, in everything but this one, so true 
to you, having loved you so entirely, I could not 
realize that you would believe me so fallen, and I 
thought that it would be harder for you to believe 
that I had deceived you from the first, than that I 
had forgotten myss'i afterward. But I meant to tell 
you some time. I had written, while I was in New 
Orleans, the whole story, and was dreading to send 
it, when you came. I thought that I could better 
bear to write than to tell you, and that I should feel 
less agitation, and so make the matter clearer. 

“Tcould not bear to think,” she said, her voice 
faltering; then, as he drew her tenderly into his 
arms, she sobbed out on his bosom, “I could not bear 
to think that you would doubt every word or act of 
love of mine since I had first met you, that you would 
believe me to have been designing and an actress, 
even while scarcely more than a child. I pleased, or 
at least, comforted myself with the thought that you 
would look back upon our early union with pleasure, 
that you would say, ‘she was true and pure then.’ 
But it breaks my heart to have lost your confidence !” 

‘“* My darling wife!” the husband said, drawing her 
closely, and kissing her hair, ‘I never trusted you 
more than Idonow. You were wrong in some things, 
but so are we all, And few have suffered as cruelly 
as youhave. I have beencruel to you, Marian. For- 
give me!” 

“T loved you before,” she said, after a little while. 
“Do you want to make me worship you?” 

“ Yes,” he said, smilingly. “I mean that for the 
future you shall have no thought but to please me. 
Listen to some of the commands which I have to lay 
ou you. First, you are to write a note, as soon as you 
feel able, telling Lily to come home to her mother. 
Second, you are to take another glass of wine. And 
over and above all, you are to throw off all care and 
doubt, and be happy again, happier than ever, and, 
at the same time, well and rosy.” 

“Tam well now,” said the wife, blushing as rosily 
as a girl. 

© Tuat is wel'laNow I shall order dinner, and 
aiter dinner I ain going out to bring ina visitor to sve 
you.” 

“A visitor?” she asked. 

* Yes, one who his the right to see you, Marian. 
It is better that we see Frank alone before we see him 
with the others.” 

** O Edward!” 

“1 do not wish to separate you from your son, 
Marian,” he said, gravely. ‘‘ Of course no one is to 
know that relationship but those who now know it, 
and whomever Frank may marry. But he is an old 
friend of yours, 2»4. in my opinion, is likely to be a 
relative in another way. I think he is interested in 
Alice.” 

She only looked at him with her love-lighted eyes, 
but made no answer otherwise. 

“ Weddings will be the order of the day, I predict,” 
he continued, smiling again. ‘ Have you taken note 
of these hints about Fred and Lily in Mrs. Allyn’s 
letters?” 

*} could not think of them; but I would like it to 
be so,” she said. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
¥ fear the mellow marriage-bells, 
Golden belis!"* 

WE must acknowiedge to a flagging of interest in 
our yeunger lovers, now that the elder ones are hap- 
pily united. 

Shall we describe the blushing timidity with which 
Lily, after the first rapture of meeting her parents, 
presented to them her cousin, who had something to 
tell them, she said? Shall we describe congratula- 
tions, and give an inventory of the trousseau? Every 
lady knows it by heart. We like best to recall how, 
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all that time, the fond eyes of the father turned ever 
from his lovely daughter to the beautiful wife so near- 
ly lost, so happily found. 

“ Mamma,” Lily said, one day, ‘I have but one 








“J wish that Frank and Alice would marry. I 
fancy that they like each other, but Aunt Allyn seems 


best.” 
Lily was quite right. Frank certainly began to 
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She could still see her father’s face as it looked when 
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all these things formed a world, lovely if inanimate. | slightest exercise of that coquetry which Mabury had 
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The end of the matter was a double wedding, and 
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rejoicing without measure. The only strife was as to 


‘‘And I am less to him than his business!” though 


somewhat, but supposing that, as was only natural, 
his disordered affairs might have engrorsed his atten- 


which should be called the lovelier bride. 

Well, it was over, and they were gone. 
Lily to housekeeping, and Frank and his wife to Mr 
Hazeltine’s. 





his eye. 
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“J shall miss Lily,” Marian said to her husband. 


She held the caressing hand, and bowed her 


Ethel, with a pang. ‘ Does no one in the world love 

me?” Then came a swift heart-beat that sent a rosy 

* | glow to her cheek, which paled again as that heart 
sank back, heavy as lead. 

The blow that seemed to her so sudden had been 
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dications of industry among the female population as 
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ed spending money to which I had no honest right.” 


as you had intended.” 


| and answered his last words with a smile. 


“ Comme elle est belle!” thought the French girl, 
as she looked at the glistening chestnut hair, the 
pure profile, the dark blue eyes and snowy, faultless 
shoulders. The dress, too, was perfect, and the 
maid was more than ever proud of her mistress, 
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fragrant petals, an expression called forth, perhaps 
by the flowers, perhaps by the giver. 
Certainly, that night Mr. Wyndham’s wish was 
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tion to the exclusion of other things, she asked the 
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* Sure, Miss Ethel,” responded the girl, ‘he’s in 
his room yet. I knocked at the door, but he didn’t 


up the stairs to her father’s door, where she stood a 


the door, irresolute, with the key in the lock and her 
hand on the key. What terror lurked beyond? what 
did that familiar room contain, to be revealed by the 


herself had done. With such thoughts she turned 


the key and opened the door. A faint, sickly-sweet 
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basket, like a large inverted beehive—may be full or 





features and large frame, who, from constant exposure 
to sunshine and shower, and rendered gaunt and wiry 
by hard work, recalls Sir Walter Scott’s description 
of ‘“* Norna of Fitful Head.” The poorer classes gen- 
erally wear no shoes, but “ rivilins,”’ a kind of sandal 
made of untanned cowhide, or sometimes seal-skin, 
with the hair outside, and lashed to the foot with 
thongs. All the wool of the pure Shetland sheep is 
fine, but the finest grows under the neck, and is never 
shorn off, but “ rooed”’—that is, gently pulled. It is 
said that an ounce of wool can, by skill, be spun into 
upwards of 1000 yards of three-ply thread. Stock- 
ings can be knitted of such fineness as to be easily 
drawn through a finger-riag. The annual proceeds 
of the industry are said to be no less than £10,000. 


the women is to be accounted for by the fact that by 
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room, but as it was not yet time to dress, she dis- | 
missed the maid, who looked curiously at her mis- | 
tress’s pale face, as she closed the door, her quick 
French perception divining that something unusual 
had occurred. 


she was to wear! There it tay, spread out on the 
bed, seeming to radiate a blue lustre from its sheeny 
folds. She had revelled in beautiful colors, but now 
she thought how gladly she would have worn the 
somberest hue. 

*“ Henceforth I will wear nothing but black,” she 
said, to herself. 
I will hide the beauty Lhave prized so much.” And 
she had a rebellious impulse in her heart, as if, by 


seemed paralyzed before, but now she began to think 
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the apartment, whose occupant was so silent that not 
| a breath stirred the folding drapery of the bed. Deep, 


Ethel stole to the bed and drew aside the curtain, 











smile. 
‘‘ No;” answered the young man—* we musi be 
something more or less.” 
For of one thing he was certain; either this girl 


| loved him, or she had trifled with him most heart- 
How Ethel loathed the bright, gauzy fabric that | lessly. 

“ Gerard,” laying her fingers on his arm with a 
touch that thrilled him—“ Gerard, do not be angry | 


with me.” 
tone, and he inclined to his first belief. 
‘¢I believe you love me.” 


cheeks; then she replied, calmly: 





His lips were very near hers as he spoke. 
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At that moment nature overpowered art in her 
“Why do you tantalize me so, Ethel?” he said. 


For one instant the tell-tale blood flushed her 
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with face averted and heart whose pulsations throb- 
bed in her ears. Then she looked down to behold 
the very sight her fearful fancy bad conjured up, at 
| tirst; something lying there, which was and was not 

her father, which would never speak to her, never 

look at her more. Unchanged, save for the stillness 
| of death, he lay before ber, his eyes closed, his fea- 
}tures at rest, his silvered hair upon the pillow. 
| Almost deceived into hope, she took his hand. Its 
corpse-like chill terrified her, and, as her own fingers 
relaxed, it fell again, with a dull, heavy weight upon 
the bed. Fora moment everything grew dim and 
faint; the outlines of the chamber became large and 
began to fade away, Ethel was losing hold wpon 
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| osity been aroused. As Ethel’s nearest relitive after 
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| tosee her. But of this eagerness no trace was visi- 
ble in Ethel’s face. She was extremely pale, and her 
manner had an unnatural calmness. Even to Mrs. 
Densiow’s dull perceptions it was evident that her 
advice was required upon a very serious suiject. 

“Why, Ethel, what isthe matter, child? Do tell 
me what has happened?” 

But Ethel only led the way up stairs, past her 
morning-room to the door of a handsome chamber, 
where, through one window, the sunshine of early 
autumn was streaming pleasantly, while the others 
were still shaded by the heavy curtains of lace and 
crimson brocade. What could Ethel wean by bring- 
ing her in there, Mrs. Denslow wondered. The only 
explanation that entered her mind, as, having re- 
covered from the shock of her niece’s white tace, she 
followed her, silently, was that some handsome pres- 
ent awaited her, as a surprise. 

Before the bed Ethel stopped and again drew aside 
the curtains. Her aunt glanced in. 

“Why Ethel, is your futher here, and ill? 
thought his health was pertect.” 

But, just then, something in the still, white face, 
revealed the truth, and with ashriek she sank ona 
chair, giving way to a succession of hysterical sobs. 
All this Ethel knew must take place before her aunt 
could recover sufficient composure to speak, and, 
standing in the window’s recess, she waited until 
Mrs. Denslow should regain control over her dis- 
ordered nerves, To-day, indeed, there was more of 
genuineness than usual in hertears and sobs, for 
even her callous nature had received a shock. 

“T never heard of anything so dreadful!” she 
said, as soon as she had recovered breath. ‘“ How 
did ithappen, Ethel? Had he been ill long?” 

“No,” was the evasive answer, for Ethel had re- 
solved to reveal not evento her aunt the circum- 
stances of her father’s death. ‘* Last night he seemed 
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hear of my giving up Mrs. Brindlock’s party. But 
this morning, missing him from breakfast, 1 came 
up and found him—so,” 

“Heart disease!” said Mra. Denslow, and for 
@ moment another burst of hysterics seemed immi- 
nent; but she only drew her lace-ed ged handkerchief 
across her eyes as she continued—* Tiat is it, I 
have no doubt. My little Clarence you remember 
one night went to bed as usual, and the next morn- 
ing we found him dead. It is evidently in the fam- 
ily,” sbe ended, with a sigh, entirely losing sight of 
the fact that her little Clurente in no wise had been 
related to Richard Wyndham. ‘“ What ought we to 
do, Ethel? 1’m sure, I have no idea. O dear!” she 
continued, plaintively, ‘‘why need such a dreadful 
thing have happened? not that I wish to rebel 
against Providence. Have you seut for the doctor 
yet?” 

“No,” said Ethel, quickly; “I do not wish for one. 
There is no necessity.” 

“Perhaps not,” assented her aunt. “ But really, 
Ethel,”—locking at her—“ how can you take this 
awful blow so calmly? I think if I had been you it 
would have killed me.” 

How she ever did live through that terrible week, 
Ethel afterward wondered. An unnatural strength 
seemed to support her, not only then, but through 
the trials that fillowed. Mr. Wyndham’s death and 
failure soon reached all ears. Death is a great alle- 
viater of men’s judgment, but, notwithstanding the 
sal termination of bis life, there were not wanting 
those who accused the merchant of reckless and 
fraudulent speculations. Neither the love nor pride 
of his daughter would allow any ground for such im- 
putations of dishonesty upon her father’s name, and 
she applied to the payment of his debts the fortune 
which, received from her mother, had been settled 
on herself. This done, the merest pittance remained 
to her. 

Mrs. Denslow, who, in her selfish way was fond of 
her niece and proud of her beauty, pressed the 
orphaned girl to make her home with her. But this 
otfer Ethel declined, preterring anything to depend- 
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{| ence on her aunt. Thoroughly skilled in music, she 
=) | resolved now to make the accomplishment a useful 
| 9 | one. Thankful enough she was for the talent which, 
H p | assiduously cultivated and developed, should now 


save her from want. 
Baltimore she had chosen as the scene of her new 
life, reckoning upon an cld friend of ber tather’s, 
residing there, for assistance in procuring pupils. 
Of this, his former intimate friendship with Mr. 
Wyndham -a friendship unbroken by separation— 
assured her. Meantime she had determined to com-. 
municate to no one her future place of residence, a 
plan the more feasible from the fact that Mrs. Dens- 
low, highly indignant at her niece’s refusal of her 
generous invitation, had declared her intention of | 
having nothing more to do with the wayward girl. 

As for friends, Ethel thought, a little bitterly, that, 
among all her gay acquaintances, there was not one 
to whom that title could properly apply, with, per- 
haps, the exception of John Sumner. But she 
thought it wisest that he should lose sight of ber. 
Re would love some «ne else in time, if they ceased 
to meet, and this would be best, sparing both, as it | 
would, the pain of his rejection. 

Opening the lid of her writing-desk, the day before 
her departure, Ethel found a letter with her name 
upon it in her father’s handwriting. With nervous, 
trembling fingers she broke the seal. The date was 
that of the never-to-be-furgotten night which ushered 








house, Ethel opened the door herse!f, thereby slight- | like a message from the dead, 
ly shocking Mrs. Denslow’s sense of propriety, al- | haps, her father had laid his hand upon. That fatal | it seemed so unimportant a matter now. 
| though she forgave it by attributing it to an eagerness | step once decided, it was evident that business cares | 


THE FLAG 


and earthly matters had lost their interest for him, 
leaving only the thought of the daughter so dear to 
him. He had done his best, he wrote, to mect the 
debts pressing so heavily, and as long as this seemed 
possible be had resisted the temptation forever 
urging him to end his wretched life, but now he saw, 
beyond a doubt, that there was no longer a chance 
of redemption. Throughout his life, two thiugs he 
had most cherished, his daughter’s happiness and 
his own good name; the ruin of both he could not 
live to see. Then followed words of love and pity, of 
hope hereafter, of trust in an iatinite merey, which 
strengthened Ethel’s fainting spirit as if her dead 
father had spoken to her thus tenderly. Reverently 
she refolded the paper and laid it away, with a hap- 
pier and more submissive heart. 

On her arrivalin Baltimore Mr. Clifton met her, 
at the station, with a cordial welcome, referring to 
her loss with a considerate kindness that touched 
her. He insisted that she should go at once to his 
house, saying that he had promised as much to Mrs. 
Clifton, who anticipated much pleasure from her 
triendship, It was hardly possible to demur, s0, 
thanking him, Ethel allowed him to assist her into 
the carriage that awaited them. 

Mrs. Clifton, though her senior by a few years, was 
more girlish than Ethel in manner and appearance, 
and so evidently made to pet that it was next to 
impossible that she should not marry @ man much 
older than herself. On the other hand, Hugh Clif. 
ton, with his strength and manliness, was well-fitted 
to protect one by nature so trustful and clinging as 
his pretty little wife. With their one child, little six- 
year-old Addie, they led a very happy life together. 
Once in the house, Ethel found that there was evi- 
dently a pre-concerted plan to keep her there. And 
so urgent were the entreaties of her new friends, that 
at last she consented, as a compromise, to remain 


perfectly well except a headache, and would not, and instruct little Addie in music. Other pupils Mr. 


Clifton procured for her, and as her ability became 
known the number increased, until she had quite as 
much as she could do to attend to them. 
Congenial employment is grief’s best panacea, and, 
after a time, Ethel’s life became peaceful and con- 
tented, if not positively happy. For Mr. Clifton’s 
unceasing endeavors to render her new home a pleas- 
ant one she could not feel sufficiently gratetul, while 
as for little Mrs. Nettie, with each day her love for 
her new friend increased, tu such a degree that her 
husband declared himself jealous of this rival at- 
tachment, while Ethel could not help returning the 
affection of the pretty, warm-hearted creature. 
At times, however, she found her a sad bar to in- | 
dustry. She was forever begging her to go walking, 
or driving, or shopping. 
“When Vaughn comes you shall not tie yourself | 
down so' to that tiresome music,” she said, one day, 
as some oit-renewed petition was refused. ! 
Ethel looked up from the piano, in surprise. That 
Vaughn was a cousin of Mrs. Clifton’s she kuew, | 
having frequently heard his praises sounded by that | 
lady, but that Le was coming was information quite 
unexpected. At her glance of inquiry, Nettie arch- 
ed ber head on one side, like a little bird. | 
“See,” she said, holding up her hand and display- 
ing an open letter therein. “ I’m wild with delignt! 
He promises to give us three whole weeks. Don’t he 
write a beautiful hand?” 
Ethel looked at the letter. She was rather inter- 
ested in this Cousin Vaughn, of whom she had heard 
so much, | 
“Do you believe the haudwriting is a true test of 
character?” | 
‘Not always,” answered Ethel, smiling. “1 have | 
known it tail sadly.” | 
“What should you say of Vaughn, judging by his 
writing? 1 would so like to hear your opinion of | 
him.” | 
Ethel looked at the elegant, flowing chirography. | 
“ He is retined,” she said—* that is all i can tell.” 


“Ah, well,” laughed Nettie, “ you will learn all 
the rest. Meantime, mayn’t he know you by your 


Ethel Ayrault. 

A sadness came over the beautiful face. “ Nettie, 
dear,” she answered, in a low voice—“ please dv not 
ask it. I have laid that name aside with my old 
life.” 

‘Never mind, dear,” said Mrs. Clifton, kissing 
her. ‘ Of course, it will make no difference; I will 
call you Miss Ayrault if you wish it. And now come 
and drive, wont you? Tie day is so beautiful!” 

‘** No, thank you; the tiresome music must be at- 
tended to,” replied Ethel, with an attempt at gayety. 
But Mrs Clifton could see that her speech had re- 
called old memories she wished her to forget, and full 
of regret four her thoughtlessness, she withdrew. 

And Ethel, left alone, tound it hard enough to con- 
centrate her thoug.ts on the arpeggois her hands 
ran through. ‘‘Miss Wyndhaw!” she said the 
Lame over to herself, almost starting at the sound. 
Three years had passed since last she heard it, years 
so different from all the rest of her life that she seem- 
ed never to have been the gay heiress, the fashion- 
able belle. This was a truer life she was leading 
now, quiet and peaceful. Spite of Mrs. Clifton’s re- 
monstrances, she could be induced to see no society, 
what formerly gave her so wuch delight being most | 
distastetul to her at present. That she was more 
beautiful than ever she could not tail to see, even | 





in ihe darkest morning that ever dawned for her, 
She read the letter lingeringly, tearfully. It seemed | 


had not Mrs, Clifton’s loving admiration assured her | 
| 


| of it, but, discarding all the old adornments, she 


wore only simple black. She wondered, sometimes | 


OF OUR UNION, 


the last thing, per- | how she could have given so much thought to 


| @ little, saying something about trying rest to cure 


true name?” tor she had taken her mother’s name— | 


| alone. 








dress, 


One thing troubled her in the prospect of this new 
| arrival. She could not help seeing that Mrs. Clif- 
| ton had formed plans of her own in regard to her 
| favorite cousin and dearest friend. The secret of her 
| love Ethel had guarded jealousy, like that other dread 
| one which she dared not name even in her thoughts. 
| For her father’s death she could be pitied, but this 
griefshe must bear alone. Often did she think of the 
| past, of the scene in the conservatory on that fateful 
night, of Gerard Mabury’s dark, moody gaze fullow- 
| ing her through the evening. She had heard no 
| word of him since. Where was he now? had he for- 
| gotten her? should they ever meet again? Perhaps 
| he was married—and she strove to still the quick 
| pang that arose at the thought of how completely 

their lives had drifted apart. And trying to banish 

all these memories, she returned to her music once 

more. 
| A few nights after, she sat in the library, watching, 
| thoughtfully, the play of shadows chasing each other 
| over the glowing coal, dreamily conscious, the while, 
of the contrast between the cold wind without and 
| the curtained comfort within, when the sound of 
| merry voices aroused her from her reverie. Addie 
was dancing around some one in the hall, while Mrs, 
| Clifton was laughing and talking and apparently 
| greeting the new-comer all in a breath. 

This some one was Cousin Vaughn, she had no 
| doubt, and the knowledge of his arrival jarred un- 
pleasantly on her thoughts. Nevertheless, since 
| there wasno alternative, she resigned herself to the 


| inevitable prospect. 


| At which moment the door opened, and admitted 

| the dramatis persone of her thoughts; at least such 

she supposed them. Of Nettie she was certain, but 
the tall form behind her was deep in shadow. 

“Why, here she is!” cried Mrs. Clifton—“ Mr, 
Mabnry, Miss Ayrault. I was just speaking of you, 
Ethel, just telling him what a dear friend—Why, 
Ethel, darling, what is the matter? How thought- 
less of me to startle you so!” 

For Ethel was pale as death, and Mabury’s face, 
too, wore a strange expression. Perhaps he also was 
startled at this sndden apparition, with such vivid 
contrasts of white face and black dress, without a 
gleam of color except in the bright hair. This was 
true of her but a moment, however, for back into 
| the pale cheeks the crimson tide came with a rush 
that tingled hotly. For Ethel Ayrault had not quite 
Miss Wyndham’s self-possession, and, for a moment, 
could scarcely reply to the greeting of Nettie Clif- 
ton’s cousin. 

This pallor and hesitation had startled Mrs. Clif- 
ton at first, but Ethel soon recovered herself After 











her violent headache, she left the room, declining 
her friend’s off»rs of assistance. 

“TIsn’t she lovely, Vaughn?” asked the latter, al- 
most before the door had closed. ‘ Did I say a word 
too much?” 

“ Hardly enough,” he answered, quietly. 

“ Now it is too bad!” she exclaimed, in disappoint- 
ment. ‘IT expected you to be more enthusiastic, 
Every one is that catches a glimpse of her. What is 
the good of going to Italy to see the beautiful, if one 
can’t appreciate it at home?” 

‘You have enthusiasm enough ffor both, my ex- 
citable little cousin.” 

“Ah, well, you will know her in time, that is a 
consolation. I must tell you that I am in love with 
her,” she continued, confidently. “Hugh says I 
havea perfect monomania, Ethel-on the-brain, but 
he really thinks as mnch of her as I do.” 

“Perhaps I had better go at once. Rather a dan- 
gerous vicinity, it seems.” 

“Well, you may be skeptical, now, but it is.” 

Skeptical! Gerard Mabury had travelled over 
land and sea to forget that beautiful face which made 
all art seem a mockery. But, on sea or land, the 
blue eyes haunted him, the sweet voice lingered in 
his memory, and now, as fate would have it, he 
came home to meet the very danger he had sought to 
| shun. But this danger he would avoid no longer. 

The news of ber father’s death, happening on the 
very morning of his departure for Europe, by some 
chance did not reach him until, afier a three-years’ 
| absence, he returned to New York. To this arrival 
| he had looked forward with mingled emotions. He 
| should see Ethel again, but as the wile of another, 
| probably; perhaps his old rival, John Sumner. How 
| could be bear it? If she kad only waited! for, by 
the death of a wealthy relative, he now had riches in 
abundance. But she had doubiless sold herself ere 
| this, loving him through all, he knew. Then came 
the remembrance of those last words of hers, whose 
| meaning had so often perplexed him. Sometime he 
| would change his judgment; sometime his words 
| would come back to him with a bitter sting. When 
| he saw her the wife of the millionaire, admired and 
| flattered by all, then he would regret his presump- 
tien? was that her meaning, he asked himself, tierce- 
ly, the old jealousy uppermost in his heart. 

Then he learned the events that had transpired 
during his absence; Mr. Wyndham’s failure and 
death, his daughter's sacritice of her own fortune, 
and, lastly, her disappearance. The news awoke 


would seek out his Ethel, his darling. Thus, through- 

out all his journey to Baltimore he mused, his mind 
busy with a thousand half-formed plans, until the 
glad greeting of his cousin brought him back to 
himself. 

And how was it with Ethel, when, the first over- 
whelming sensation of their meeting past, she was 
once more at liberty to think? All that evening she 
was in a flutter of excitement, hardly knowing 
whether it was joy or pain. The old-time unquiet 
filled her mind, and long dormant feelings, over which 
she had gained a fancied control, rose up to terrify 
her with their giant might. She felt again the hopes, 
the fears, the doubts of love. The momentary un- 
steadiness of voice, the dark flush that passed over 
his cheek on behoiding her, above all, a something in 
his eyes, one moment convinced her that he remain- 
ed unchanged, but the next she remembered that so 
unexpected a meeting might occasion some natural 
embarrassment. She longed to flee from the con- 
stant trial awaiting her self-possession, but escape 
was impossible, and she could only pray fur strength 
to bear it. 

And the prayer was granted. Refreshed by sleep, 
she arose ashamed of her tormer cowardice, deter- 
mined to set about her duties as usual, let cowe what 
might. But she needed the strongest resolution, at 
times, to keep down the tell-tale blood, the flutter- 
ing heart-beats, tor, on one pretext or another, Mrs. 
Clifton was always leaving her alone with Mabury. 
The latter, meantime, at a loss to know if she loved 
him still, was going through with very much the 
same course of reasuning as ber own, with this differ- 
ence, however, that it invariably ended in a vow that 
she should marry him, 

One evening, during a short absence of Mr. Clif- 
ton’s, Nettie and Gerard were to attend a party, to 
which, as usual, Ethel had refused to go, despite 
much urging. After they had, as she supposed, de- 
parted, she went to the library, intending to pass the 
evening in reading. She had not been there long 
before Gerard Mabury entered. 

Starting a little as she saw who had come, she 
said: 
“ Why, Mr. Mabury, I thought you had gone with 
Nettie?” 
“No,” he answered, throwing himselfon a lounge— 
“Texcused myself on the plea of one of your head- 
aches, Miss Ethel.” 
Nothing more was said for awhile. Presently: 
“That must be an interesting book; you have been 
reading the same page ever since 1 came in. Don’t 
you want me to come and turn the leat for you?” 
Ethel smiled. “1 contess 1 was thinking of some- 
thing else,” she said, laying down the book. 
* Oi past, present, or tuture?” 
* The past, L believe.” 
**Do you remember Miss Revere? She is Mrs. 
Sumner, uow,” spoken carelessiy, but watching ver 
jealously, the while, under his lung lashes. 
“Indeed?” she said, with equal carelessness. 
“She was very pretty, 1 remember.” 
““Yes,” Le auswered; then, coming nearer. 
“Ethel, do you remember vur last meeting, alsu?” 
She dared not look up. * Yes,” she said. 
“« You remember what you answered me?” 
No reply, but the drooping lashes fell on cheeks 
whuse cvulor tuld a secret tue shaded eyes would fain 
conceal. 
Her unresisting hand lay in his, 
“The only barrier that can exist between us now 
is gone?” 
“ Yes, Gerard,” she whispered. 
Hugh Chitup, unexpectedly returned, opened the 
dour, 4 few moments later. 
* Tableaus vivants, upon my word! Aliow me to 
offer my congratulations.” 

—t = = >- 
WOMAN’S PART IN THE WORLD. 
It is the keeping alive tor men certain ideas, and 
ideals too, which would soon pass out of the world in 
the push and hurry of material existence, if they 
were not fed and replenished by those who are abie 
to stand aioof frum the worry and vexations of active 
life. Wauen suciety ceases to have the meaus of crea- 
ting its Gwn ideas, jt must decay. Civilization is 
nourished by iagiuative weali that the world 
possenses abd renews fur itself trom time to tiwe; 
and those treasures of imagination which we call 
ideas are mainly dependent on tie social position oc- 
cupied by women. Ideas of purity, unsellishness, 
and devotion, in the words of the poet, are the hinges 
ot the gate of lite; and, if women were to become as 
men, the sacred tire would soon become extinct. The 
heathens of old fitly expressed this truth by the 
image of the eternal flame of Vesta, which it was the 
duty of her priestesses to maintain unimpaired, and 
on the preservation of which the welfare of Rome 
herself depended. 





GENUINE PURITY OF MAN. 


If there is any foundation of virtue in the heart of 
man, the more he bas been thrown with the jess re- 
spectable part of the other sex, the more he has been 
exposed to their allurements, the more highly d-es 
he prize entire innocence when he meets with it, and 





biended feelings of relief and remorse; relief that 
she was free, remorse fur her possible sufferings and 
his own hasty pride which had left her to bear them 
But he was resolved that, however remote 


| her hiding-place, he woald find her and restore her | 


to the wealth and luxury that were hers by right 
When this visit to his cousin should be over—alrealy 
in his determination abridged to half its length—he | 


the more strict is his line of demarcation between the 
modest and these in whose conduct there may be any 
touch of levity. It might almost be taken as a touch- 
stone of the original disposition, whether or no, 
through ail the errors inio which man, when tempt- 
ed, is liable to fall, he yet preserves a quick percep- 


tion of genuine purity, and also retains a taste and 


veneration for it. 
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BEARS AND BEAR-HUNTING. 
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his Journey to Baltimore he m ere | BEARS AND BEAR-HUNTING., | vengeful monster came to the door, and made every he ~f 
vith a thousand half-formed “seg his mind & effort to force its way in, but after a few vain efforts vault of heaven. Boston and Charleston, politically, ea ¥ oe E 
‘reeting of his cousin brou St until the | BEars are found in Europe, Asia and America, | grew faint with loss of blood, and expired on the have been, and, perhaps, still are, the antipodes of all tug ; 
i” 4 tm back to | both in warm and cold climates ; those which frequent spot. etch other, but when influenced by the mystic tie, Thal ts c. 
how was it with Ethel, when th | cold climates being in general the more fierce and The affection of the she-bear for her cubs is one of 2,, | they not only approach, but become one and insepa- | gy te - 
ing sensation of their meeting dpe carnivorous. The ancients mention them as occur- the most beautiful and affecting traits of the animal Ne rable. It is pecutiarly gratifying to me, asa meniber |W fl . oe E 
\ore at liberty to think? An Gaon ith ring in Africa, but no recent account has fully corro- world. Captain Phipps tells us a most pathetic in- of No. 14, to know that in ‘uddition to the position | u/ ' at we BC: 
1 @ flutter of excitement, har ane she ~ borated this statement, nor does any known species | Cident which he himeelf beheld, in his voyage to the : meme os so ee which, asx a Lodge, we hold in our universal brother- a ~h 
or it was joy or pain, The aan y knowing belong to Australia. In ancient England, bear-bait- | North Pole:—A she bear and her two large cubs, ate | ee : hood, our present status has commended itself to the | a ae Ki E 
‘er mind, and long dormant feelin me unquiet ing was a favorite amusement, and the office of | tracted by the scent of some blubber, began to devour ST. JOHN'S LODGE, notice of these distant brethren. It speaks well for | : 
a gained a fancted control, ro 88, over which “Chief. Master of the Bears’? was held under the | it with great voiacity, when some of his companions At the annual meeting of St. John’s Lodge, the | Us, and 1 trust that it will be an admonition to us all SS + q te] x ; 
th their giant migkt. She felt par m4 to territy crown, with a salary of sixteen pence a day. The fired at them, wounding the dam and killing the | oldest in the State, the following brethren were elect- | ever to sirive to deserve the esteem and good-will of ? | ve uF F . 
ars, the doubts of love, The pa ee latest "record by which this diversion was publicly | cubs. The distress of the mother, he says, was most | ed to oftice for the ensuing year: James B. Pickett, | those who, though persorally unacquainted with us, + ae 
1e88 of voice, the dark flush that eueary tas authorized, is the grant to Sir Saunders Duncombe, | painful to behold; though severely wounded, she |W. M.; Lyman B. Meston, S. W.; James Mills, J. | are still united by the sacred tie of friexdship, moral- % ate et 
vek on beholding her, above all, a _— over dated October 11, 1561, “For the sole practice and crawled to the spot where ber cubs lay, and placed W.; Edward A. White, Treas.; Solon Thornton, ge brotherly love. : a oo | 
‘8, one Moment convinced her ies see = protit of the fighting and combating of wild and do- before euch of them a piece of the sea-horse. Finding | Sec’y.; W. F. Peirce, Sr. D.; Seranus Bowen, Jr. | The resolutions were u yee NA Da f 
hanged, but the next she rememb e remain- - mestic beasts within the realm of England for the | they did not eat it she tried to raise them, making at | D.; James W. Allen, Sr. S.; Joseph N. Peirce, Jr., . , ~ 
ected a meeting might eine 4 ered that so space of fuurteen years.” the same time the most heart-rending moans. She | Jr.S.; Rev. E. M. P. Wells, Chaplain; Thomas R. NEw YORK MASONIC Farr.— For some time past, ack ae ald 
rassment, She longed to flee jon catenin To the Kamschatkan these animals are very use- then went to a slight distance and called them, look- | Jacobs, I. S.; William U. Moulton, Marshall; L. L. the Masonic fraternity ot New York have had in con- * a : 
trial awaiting her sildspettianaiees oe the con- ful, and supply him with many of the necessaries and | ig back to see if they answered the summons, but | Tarbell, Tyler. We are glad to know that the Lodge | templation a grand scheme. It is now about to be Pah . 
‘possible, and she could onl wie ae comforts of life. The fat and flesh he considers a failing in her effort, she returned and licked their | is prosperous, and now numbers 334 members. consummated. ‘The want of a home for the indigent Fe [3K 
it, Y pray for strength dainty, the skin serves him for bed and coverlet wounds. This she did three or four times; still the ne reno widows and children of Free and Accepted Masons onl 
the prayer was granted. Refreshed by sl | ak a bonnet, gloves and over-shoes. For the cubs took no notice of her, and the forlorn sagt 8T. JOHN’S ENCAMPMENT. has ee seen +e oti & aa gr oo ee “a bai ae 
#8€ ashamed of Piha? y sleep, er it pr 4 walked round them and round them, pawing a : suitable as\!um should be erected. ready the Ma- fo ™ 
to set about road po inacamaee aaa pont a eg Pag hy ts on a a licking them with such maternal tenderness and gine’ aa Sache ee bod buat Ponpeetenave sons “ e ; ‘cumulated created _ = airy -e K - Se) we 
But she needed the stron cut rt tig | into face-covers to protect the tace from the glare of | deep, deep love, that no hen gathering her brood Gutam, Wee held in Ionic Hall, What Chase muta. (toc ae sis ia not supposed to be sufficient for the fe = ap 
to keep down the tell-tale pyar, at 1 the sun in spring, and, stretched over a window- under her wings could be more touching. Convinced h yn following Sir Kni nts Gut <httad te an successful working of the undertaking; consequently lal * f 
att-beats, for, on » the flutter. , watiate die alka: ° -ollars of | 2t last that they were dead, shew whi ent | sa aA sitomaloledd Stclieemmcel chases © elected lor Te | a Masonic Fair has been held, which commenced on mh : 
wan alnage tara eta oF ataer, My TE sche sos | sore, then tue intoan asc Siphowlel | Zen" enruing and duly ove nataled fh | testa athe ulin corer of Grand and Crosby pate 
t » , f is E. Aq ° " OR : : - 
‘ = ‘te oe pak trey to know if Pag coma of tue animal are sometimes used for cutting sae in aa te prpegheyhiy ohn none the R. E. Sir Henry Butler, R. E. John W. Dadman, ee eee i ead ey ie ! 
H . Ae Rare . Be GQ 9 = 
‘ourse Of reasoning as ~ ae: ba inane ' The Laplanders hold the bear in high veneration, Gan nee vole sald, “Seo Wanye pe — poh pinhanaar pe om serra cities A FIRST COUSINS’ HOTEL. ve ad 
ipl invariably ended in a yow that J calling it = dog of Deity 7” and the eS ied pdm peasant So fos dao re Mh as bent chan M. E. Sir Samuel 8. Ginnodo, Commander. Whatisthat, pray? Let us tell you astory, reader, K wee [ 
evening, ancien aie . say, ; he See se Ben per hay : eva 0 volley of musket balls, she fell between her two cubs, M. Aaa A. neato ee een and then you will understand the point of the thing. ¥ ate Pir 
Nettie and G a oe absence of Mr. Clif- ae rg  aadas 4 bs is m - p- ‘ sid and died licking their wounds. Sir Wm. H. Carpenter, Capt. General. A tarmer living in the western part of Massachusetts a r 
oo teenie Ethel a to attend a party, to } pogo bs = eh coat an — ; rte are Sir Andrew Hetchinson, Prelate. applied to the proper authorities ‘or a license to keep . < age 4 
urging, After th a refused to go, despite per shad : ame Lvs nes . . bes fed Sir coum Gardiner, Senior Warden. a hotel. It was replied that he lived on a by-road, 
\, she went to the te ad, as she supposed, de- and ie ye nota + as vrtonent aoa a a ened ITALIAN FROG-EATERS. Sir Spencer P. Read, Junior Warden. little travelled, and where entertainment was seldom aie f 
rin reading. She Pet intending to pass the pont Nar ne + th aaah sect caaaett at| From my observations, 1 am disposed to think the poe ceghingy ee ge wander openly asked for. “I know it,” he answered, “and ie 
Gerard Mabury ente not been there long x acai: po aoa = Rong ngger tere dso De Italians greater frog-eaters than the French of the Sir Oliver E. Greene, Rewoeder. yet there is a considerable demand for horse-feeding K 
ting @ little as eh red, v yes apes - pr pr e e > A pe his not far off, | Present day. Tbe preparation of the amphibious ar- Sir William Jackson, Sword Bearer. and single meals of victuals.” The result was that ee =i 
° saw who had come, she | on or : one ser th toast with the i ite ticle of food is a sight, and not a very pleasant one, | Sit no sosasle igre 4cogecxnee eggaanae his application was granted. He raised his sign, se 
hy, Mr. Mabury, I th ponvtoang od eit sg a i # ees - ‘ aver pe any morning in the Milan market. The process is a8 Sir Newton D, Arnold, WwW ander. 1S “Entertainment for man and beast,” and from that alow te 
» + thought you had gone with | or tne te a a " tal < a é 1: S| follows: A number of old women sit upon low stools, Sirs Amos M. Roan, George E. Cushman and | hour his traffic fell off. In two years time be disap- ‘ 
” he answered, throwi he vy) | poppy te nae oe ig pled ond hvaing before them a basket nearly covered with a Liuneus V. Kennon, Guards. = peared from the list of landlords of the county, and ia ball 
‘used myself on nae alounge— | pole pee gun-shot, he peed ie. Phe adian coarse, wet cloth, and on their left band asack. The | Sit Linneus V. a _— Director. _ sign was removed. Our informant asked him, Tasted 
Miss Ethel.” one of your head- | mp! tha hoax will. arn on bins we rage pial he must ne sacks coutain green frogs, middle- sized animals, with fas wes z What in the rae = common sense induced him ~ by | 
ing more was said for a hil to hie heels with all possible speed Or course, the | long legs and speckled bodies. The lett hand dives | VALUABLE MASONIC JEWELS STOLEN.—The New- to ask for a license?” ‘ I had most excellent reasons we at 
6¢ Must be an inlevanitee i“ ‘ Presently: bear can run faster than a man eapecially on ase into the sack and fishes out a frog, which is forthwith | ark Advertiser states that on Wednesday last the for the application. Before I raised my sign, I had 
¥ the same pies wee n.d ay ) YOu have been and ice, 80 the fugitive throws ann bis knapsack decapitated by means of a knife or of a pai: of small | iron sate belonging to St. John’s Lodge of that city lots of cousins, more than I had an idea of, to visit Sx. alts 
‘nt me to come and nee rp im. Don's and the bear, coming up to it, sniffs at it, pokes it shears in form like those of a shepherd. The next | was a 7 eens - _— — — ayes a eee wongcaranattigs ean ey Se 
‘smiled, +4 countess I - pe ~ your” with his nese and, finally tears it into a thousand thjng is to get rid of the skin. The frog evidently | jewels, consisting of the Masonic insignia made of | night. As oo ~ deans ee eee < 
ive,” she said, laying a Was thinking of some- ioheus Th the mneaneine, the Laplander has had | does not belong to the family of tight-skinned ani- | solid silver, were stolen, Their pecuniary value was began to full off, and in a year or more not one came = cs 
past, prevent, or futur — ae. a. ae reload and fire a sasoud shot, which is rarely mals, for by a single dexterous twitch the green coat | the least part of the loss, since they had a historic to seeme. Keeping a hotel has killed that business. 
’ past, L believe,” r without etfect. If, however, the eae still escapes | 18 reversed and stripped off to the very tips of the | interest and peculiar associations which were prized If ever a man filled the idea of knowing how to keep | ' 
you remember Miss Re 5 death, he will generally ran ‘away showing that he | long lean legs, and the flayed carcass is cast into the by ae sapien ad —— wetied — pia ie Rss = ateasidln ees ctincnimmand 7 
, WOW,” spoken Carclessi ages _ = Mrs. dunia discretion to be the better gust of valor. basket. se their worth that could be made in ee They | chusetts farmer did. | 
ly, the while, under his in, oe ner Bear-shooting, like deer-shooting, elephant-shoot- This, one might suppose, would be the close of | are ane fe Dave heem one rayege ont — i - ‘ be wel 
'eed?” she said, with z a 2 ' ing, and most other sports, is not a mere random froggy’s struggles upon earth, but, horrible to relate, ROS CE OS, Sy SR NO ITALIAN MARRIAGE BROKERS. 
vas very pretty, L rome an carelessness, affair, but requires great skill and practice. Mr. the tenacious vitality,of these amphibia—muscular, | master of the Lodge betore the Revolution. During he Giants teins eon eeniind attieinin tein, abe rar. 
1,%° 4 tuber. : i 8 : F let us hope, but not sensitive—survives both skinning | the war they were loaned to the Army Lodge at Mor- g oases to 
, he auswered; then, comir Lloyd says, in his “ Fieli Sports of the North of Eu- sipios P 7 a ie ‘egal gene sid Oven He: WiManiet “ i Is have pocket- books filled with the names of the mar- “. 
', do you Femensber our yee * 1g nearer, rope,” “Ifa wan attacks a bear, a double gun is de- and beheading. In the basket the frog corpses, min ristown, preside over by ‘ as Hing my, anc were a so riageable girls of the different classes, with notes of *% 
fared not look up. “ Yeu,” poser = cidedly his best instrument; and, if it is in winter gied in a semi-transparent, gelatinous mass, quiver used on the occasion of initiating Gen. Lafayette into thelr figures, personal attractions, fortunes and other ae 


and wriggle, and cccasionally seem to be wrestling | the brotherhood of Masons. 


with each other, while from time to time an individ- circumstances. These brokers go about endeavoring 
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sply, but the dro ing i 7 sometimes miss fire, and such ah accident may be at- ee ‘i 3 to arrange connections in the same off-hand, mercan- og 
‘olor told a secret x p= Poual bing a } tended with most serious consequences. The best ual of tough vitality and — habits — ne WORTH AND SOUTH. tile manner which they would bring to bear upon a 
, yes woull fain | points to hita bear are in the forehead, the breast, headless from the torture-basket, and Liga Bes ss It is gratifying to find the following in the columns | merchandize transaction; and when they succeeded, a 
unresisting hand lay in his, under the ear, or at the back of the shoulders; bul- ghastly little frame on the ony vs ye rym pipe of the Charleston Courier: they got a commission of two or three per cent. upon * 
* only barrier that can exist betw j lets lodged in any other part of the body produce no which partly wo the re ew = We have had occasion, more than once, to remark | the portion, with such extras or bonuses as may be 
Laid re See HN oI immediate effect. If the snow is deep and the bear | his executioner out of his open throat. that the Masons of the North have set an example of | voluntarily bestowed by the party. Marriage at cl 
s, Gerard,” she whispered, is crossing you, aim low—very low; indeed, it will be virtue, charity, sympathy aud good faith, in their | Genoa is thus oftentimes simply a matter of business 1 
Pana Brereton returned, opened the Y often rr to fire “— into the snow in order to A TURKEY STORY. relations — their brethren of the South, wen Oe calculation, generally settled by we naa or re- ie Ee 
ater. hit the heart of the beast. protessedly religious of the furmer region seem very | lations, who often draw up the contract before the 
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The propensity of the bear to stop and examine One of the officers of the steamer Calumet, which | glow to follow. We have an additional instance of | parties have seen one another; and it is only when 
everything dropped by the fugitive is well known, | plies regularly between Vicksburg and Tallahatchie, | this affurded us in the proceedings of Orange Lodge, | everything else is arranged, and a few days previous 
and has afforded safety to thousands. A Hull whaler, | tells the Whig of the former city the following vera- | No, 14, A. F.M., on Monday night, when, to the | to the marriage ceremony, that the future husband 
in 1860, moored to a field of ice on which a huge bear cious snake stury: ‘‘On the Tallahatchie river, not | gratified surprise of the fraternity, Worshipful Master | is introduced to his partner for life. Should he tind 
was prowling. One of the crew set out with his gun | long since, an enormous rattlesnake fuui! a setting | R. §, Burns introduced in the pauses of the regular | fault with her manners or appearance, he may annul 
to shoot it. He came within gun-shot, but the bear, | turkey hen on her nest, and swallowed he: in exactly | pusiness a splendid case of Masonic jewels, a gift trom | the contract, on condition of defraying the brokerage, 
with the utmost coolness, turned to the man, and | two minutes and furty seconds by the watch, ang the brethren in Massachusetts—think of it, Massa- | and any other expenses incurred. ‘ 
looked him steadfastly in the face. The sailor | then swallowed the eggs, twenty-one in number, | chusetts—with the following aifectionate letter, which 
thought to scare it with shouts and gesticulations, but | three at a time, without cracking a single shell; after | he prefaced with the most appropriate remarks— iTS 
Sir Bruin was no pigeon-livered monster to be fright- | which he immediately relapsed into that state of tor- | tinally submitting the gift and letter to the action of THE SHRENADER. 
ened thus. The man felt uncomfortable, and fired, | pidity peculiar to Tallahatchie snakes after abigdin- | the Lodge: 
but missed, and the bear came on. Away ran the | ner. Anxious to see the denouement of this snake Boston, Oct. 23, A. L., 1866.—Brethren of Orange 
seaman as fast as be could run, for it was a race for | affair, the owner of the unfortunate fowl allowed his | Lodge, No. 14, A. F. M., Charleston, S. C.—Be pleased 
“es and renews for itselt from time to ti life. He threw down his gun to be lightened of its snakeship to go unmolested, who, coiling himself in | to accept this case of jewels, as a slight tribute from 

se treasures of imagination which — incumbrance, and the bear coming up proceeded as | a fence corner, remained there quietly for nine days, your brethren in Massachusetts, of the Woancnin aint 
"e mainly dependent on the Social wa Pied call usual to smell it, nose it, paw it, and bite it, but with his mouth wide open, when the eggs having | brotherly feeling which pervades our hearte, and 4s 

by women. Ideas of purity unseli on Oc~ finding it too tough for his teeth, left it to return to | finished the process of incubation, the juvenile tur- |atoken of our sympathy with you in your losses. 
votion, in the words of the ween are th 7 yi the chase. The runner next dropped a mitten, | keys stepped out of his mouth one at a time; but as | May you.be reminded when’ you look upon these 
sate of lite; and, if women were ti a hinges which Sir Bruin worried to his heart’s content. An- | each one of them put its feet on terra firma, it was | jewels that there are warm Masonic hearts even in | And no further Gid he sing; for a domestic of the sex 
ep aad other mitten treated in the same unceremonious | swallowed again by this 2:40 snake before it bad time | cold New England, and that the chain which binds teminine, and of Africa’s line and lineage, did the 
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Nossa re nd soon extinet. ‘Pus manner enabled the fugitive to make considerable | to look up at the sun. All this happened about six | us together can never be broken by party feeling, | window open, and thous addressed the minstrel: . 
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A gent of mind romantic, and years of twenty-two, 
last night went ferth and stopped beneath the win- 
dow of a mansion where lives a fair and queenly dame. 
There, with a pulsive finger, did he touch bis in+tru- 
ment, which echoed to his lay of love, and in music’s 
voice of silver sweetness did answer make unto his 
passion’s plaint. Thus he sung: 
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“Ah! tell me where is farcy bred ?"’ 

















































































¢ heres eternal flame of ale hd _ | _ Denk, Hoan, however, she bear began to gain ground, weeus #E0, and ss cas 9 “ last 7 scghoag sectional animosities, or religious creeds; and may | ‘ Look heah, you dar b’low! we’se had two monkeys, 
her priestesses to maintain unim a a | 4 ~ - { and the man cast off his hat. This the bear tore posed of, the rattlesnake was cones and put . a the time come when this chain shall be extended over | two organs, tree tambourines, and a triangle heah 
preservation of which the wit ed, and | J | iuto shreds between his teeth and paws; but by this | barrel of two hundred and ninety-five per cent. alco- the whole country, binding our States more firmly | to-day; young missus tink dat quiet nuff. If you 
depended. a | time some of the shipmates bad come to the ‘aes em, AAG om sales on day those young turkeys can together, and blending their separate stars in one | want to know whar dey sell fancy bread, guess if you 
4 nll of Cuan ieee a = yet be heard chirping.” golden balo of light. go ie Massa eyes: corner of Camp and on o0e 
GENUINE PURITY oO 1 | strong, very wisely wheeled round, and succeeded in nny eceeder ie oe. | panei getctin di tu ee oui 
re is any foundation of yj - am. 9 | making a safe and honorable retreat. NOSELESS MEN. Zs. os ecamacnaae ey ol sag * vera 
16 more he han ston eae in the heart of { ¥) Bears are very revengeful. A peasant of Lithuania ‘ Aman who has lost his nose, says an old Scotch = ; ; ; “ THINKING AND DOING 
‘le part of the other sex mses the less re- | Ni\e once lost a cow, which bad been seized by a bear, Journal, has peculiar advantages. He cannot follow Tae letter baring been nanneee toa special com- | : neti? te ak 
i to their Witietniaen a = he has been [“Y and went with his boy to waylay the depredator. his nose, but then he aes be poking it into every- | mnitLee, it agpece shvengh orbiter ih acaceat It ~ ames pron’ to = hee nt Le — ‘ md 
> entire innocence when he m ae highly dees wy Up came a large black bear, and began to banquet | thing. He cannot blow his nose, but then he cannot Simms, Esy,, a sncohemlatelprng~ ince cordially respond- | right, than os at esc te . pnsat ke ¢ 4 Jus | 
e strict is his line thet eets with it, and | x on the cow. The man tired, and the bear rolled over take snuff, which is, vn ever, anuther. “ he goes | ing to the naenent of the Massachusetts maeinaen, thoughts may fail of proc - ix & jus e9 ds, a8 om 
and those in whose condu, org between the BY) on its back. The peasant, believing it to be dead, | to sleep you cannot tickle his nose; and when he is and warmly thanking them tor the elegant pepe deeds always et ot pres niges ; J whe “4 the 
flevity. It might almost “ne ere may be any yp left his lurking place, but was instantly attacked | awake he cannot run his nose against a post. Let giit. Mr. J. H. Honour, Jr., in seconuing the reso- heart is pure and rt oulps re : ar y — | 
f the original dispositio taken as a touch- An most furiously by the wounded beast. Oi ran the him drink bard, be will never have a red nose, and betk ns, remarked: ; \ a) which car senna ‘ ue re boge o- s = = e 
1 all thb-euees tmio ea om whether or no, a a boy screaming, and svon brought to the spot a num- never will be exposed to the nickname of Nosey ; and The act of those brothers who have, in their munifi- imanadione com oe tage ro os « — k- a . 
tble to fall, he yet Hose oman, when tempt- N) % ! ber of his neighbors, but the man was quite dead | let him be as impertinent as he will, he may defy cence, so nobly supplied the loss of our cherished standing com * itt e pe _ ” pede pss > | 
genuine purity, and rk apg percep- se ; when theycame up. They carried the body to the | you to pull his nose. “Sir,” saida —"" to another, jewels, fully exewplities the truth which is 80 forci- | or the strongest in # raig ening * ger one. | 
ion for it. . Tetains a taste and =f € cottage, and the bear hung on their rear. When | with a false nese, “ I'll pull your nose.” “Sir,” said | bly taught in our lectures, that Masonry is contined You cannot reason or talk an Augean stable into | 
{ they had deposited their mournful charge the re- | he, * V’ll put my nose in my pocket.” | to no section or clime, and knows no creed, either of | cleanliness. | AY; | 
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LOVE’S ALTARS. 





BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


Not where vaunting wealth doth rear 
Glittering fanes unto the sky, 
Do we erect to memories dear 
Shrines o'er which we fondly sigh; 
But beside the hearthstone near, 
Where we heard the loving tone, 
There we build to memory dear, 
In the homes now sad and lone. 


Not when pomp and glory 's nigh 
Do we shed the heartfelt tear; 
But in lonely homes we sigh, 
And breathe a prayer for loved ones dear, 
Whose frail barks are rudely tossed 
On the suffering sea of life, 
Where so many hopes are lost 
Mid its turmoil and its strife. 


In our hearts our homes we hold, 
Loving shrines to memory dear, 
Over which in love untold 
Oft we shed the silent tear— 
Turning with a yearning sigh 
From the memories of the heart 
To the cold world hurrying by, 
There to bear our struggling part. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


COURTING BY PROXY. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 

Ir there is any man in this world whom I admire, 
it is my cousin, Simpson Plumper, of New York. 
And I admire him simply for his excessive coolness 
and sang-froid, a@ quality which 1 am entirely desti- 
tute of. I have always looked upon my cousin with 
a sort of reverence, notwithstanding he is five years 
my junior. I have tried in vain to imitate him, but 
I find it impossible. ; 

Iam constitutionally bashful. I have blushed—a 
sort of chronic blush—ever since I came into the 
world. If there is anything that I feel sensitively, it 
is my inferiority to mankind in general, and Cousin 
Sim Plumper in particular. I never yo into society, 
but I feel that all eyes are upon me. Of course that 
confuses me, and the consequence is, I wake a blun- 
der every time I attempt to move, if I feel that any 
one is looking at me. 

But Cousin Sim never knew what it was to be bash- 
ful. It does my heart good to see him enter a room 
filled with young ladies. You would not suppose that 
he was aware of the presence of any one; and if any 
one speaks to him, he has an answer all ready upon 
his tongue’s end. Alas! low different it is with me. 

It is unnecessary fur me to inform you that, at the | 
age of thirty, I still remained a bachelor. I had never 
looked but one woman in the face in my life, and that 
was my mother. I had been into society some, of 
course. I did so—in fact,I forced myself to go— 
thinking by that means to overcome my bashfulness; 
but as I never appeared at a party without making at 
least a dozen blunders, you will easily understand 
that this did not have the desired effect. 

Meantime, my cousin, who was but twenty-five, 
had been engaged in at least a score of flirtations, 
and had gained an enviable reputation among the | 
fair sex. Every summer he came out to Riggleby, | 
with the intention, as he said, of curing me of my 
weakness; but in spite of all he could do, I still re- 
mained the same bashful mortal that 1 wasin my 
sixteenth year. I never learned what to do with my 
feet and hands while in company; and I must confess 
that 1 experienced a feeling of envy, when I saw a 








Ah, there was the rub! 
were any new arrivals in town. 


Edwards house. I believe they have bought it.” 

“Do you know the name?” I asked. 

* Gogglei, I believe.” 

“What a very euphonic name! Are there any 
young ladies in the family?” 

‘*One—a daughter. Quite pretty, I understand.” 

“Pretty? Beautiful, you mean!” I cried. 

“ Have you seen her?” 

“Yes; I met her upon the street to-day.” 

“Did you dare look up?” mother asked, smiling. 

So I told her about our meeting. 

“T think that meeting was predestined, mother.” 

“But that will be the end of it, Augustus. You 
never will dare to look into her eyes again.” 

“ Mother,” I exclaimed, seized with a sudden im- 
pulse, ‘1 mean to marry her!” 

My mother smiled, and so our conversation ended. 
Of course she knew how it would be; but [ had in- 
wardly made some very strong resolves, and I meant 
to carry them out. 

For weeks after that, I haunted the street, hoping 
to get just one glance at this beautiful woman, but 
without success; and so at last, in a fit of despera- 
tion, I accepted an invitation to attend a party at 
Mrs. Swingletoe’s. 

I did attend the party. By a series of somersaults 
I managed to obtain a seat in one corner of the room, 
and there I sat, blushing likea red, red rose, with my 
eyes fixed upon the figure in the carpet. Noone mo- 
lested me, for most allof them knew my weakness, 
and knew that I should consider it a favor to be let 
alone. By sly glances from the corners of my eyes, 
I gained a general idea of what was going on. Miss 
Gogglei was at the piano, surrounded by half a dozen 
gallants. O, iat I could only muster courage to 
take my place among them, and contend for the 
prize! But it made my head swim to think of it. 

At last, she turned from the piano. I felt that her 
eyes were upon me, and the warm blushes mantled 
this sunny brow. I began to perspire freely. Truly, 
this was such agony as I had not counted upon. I 
was meditating whether it would not be best for me 
to make one rush for the door, and so escape my tor- 
ments, when I heard Mrs. Swingletoe’s voice. 

“ Mr. Tarbox,” she began, “‘ I wish to make you ac- 
quainted with Miss Gogglei. Miss Gogglei, Mr. 
Tarbox.” 

I sprang to my feet. What I did do, I knew I must 
do quickly. Casting a hurried glance at Miss Gog- 


that I believe I had ever made in all my life. 

“TI think we have met before, Mr. Tarbox,” she 
said, holding out her hand. 

* Yes,” I stammered, at the same time advancing 
to take her hand; but as my ill luck would have it, 
my foot caught in a lady’s crinoline, and I fell into 
Miss Gogglei’s arms. 

“This reminds me of our first meeting,” she said, 
laughing. 

Unlucky words! Without heeding my entangle- 
ment, I sprang for the door, and fell in a heap under 
the table. There was a suppressed titter around the 
room. Miss Gogylei giggled mellifiuously. I shut 
mIny eyes tight, and rolled out of the door. Seizing 
my hat and coat, 1 rushed out of the house, and hur- 
ried home. 

“ My usual luck, mother,” I cried, as I entered the 
house. ‘I have been introduced to Miss Gogglei, 
and of course I gave her a specimen of my ‘ grand 
and lofty tumbling.” 

I did not stop for words of consolation, but went 
immediately to my room. For full halt an hoar I sat, 
considering my situation. Never having loved « wo- 





soldier, who had suffered the loss of both legs and 
arms. ; 

When I attained my thirtieth year, L gave up all | 
hope of ever looking a woman in the face, and of | 
course all the dreams that I had ever entertained of | 
wedded joys vanished. ‘It is of no use,’ I said. “I | 
know I never can gain the courage to ask a woman | 
to marry me. And even if 1 did, I could not survive | 
the wedding ceremony. I should probably faint away | 
at the altar. I should be as apt, in my confusion, to 
put the ring upon the bride’s toe as upon her finger. | 
But I know that I never could go through with it.” | 
I was walking down the main street of Riggleby at 

| 





the time these thoughts were passing through my 
brain. It was a cold day in January, and I was 
wrapped up tightly in overcoat and furs. I was so 
deep in my reverie, that I paid little attention to the 
passengers upon the street, or the course I was tak- 
ing. Suddenly I found myself in close juxtaposition 
toa woman. We had collided. Her nose was within 
three inches of mine! What an awful proximity! I 
blushed to the roots of my hair. 

“ Beg pardon, niiss,’”’ I stammered. 

“It was my fault, sir; I did not notice where I was 
going,” she answered, in a voice as sweet as four 
nightingales. 

Icould say nothing in reply, and if she had not 
moved on just then, I think I should have sunk | 
through the pavement. [ turned to look after her. 
She looked back at the same moment, and smiled. | 
O, that smile! 0, the glory of those dark eyes—me- 
thinks I see them now!” 

You will easily understand that this young lady 
had made an impression upon me that never could be 
effaced. Her image was enshrined in my heart for- 
ever. She was the tirst young woman of whose face 
I had ever got a fair view. I thought I saw the fin- 
ger of Fate in this. I felt that this young woman 

























man before, I think I entertained the most highly- 


concentrated affection for Miss Gogglei, that man | 


ever did for woman. And now must I give ber up? 
It was terrible to think of. In all probability, I had 
disgraced myself in her eyes forever. 

“ But then,” said I, “it may not be so. If she isa 
sensible woman, she will understand my weakness, 
and perhaps pity me. Pity is akin to love, they say. 
I will not give up all hope—she may yet be mine. 
But then, 1 could never survive a long courtship. 
Well, what use of a courtship at ali? I love her al- 
ready. All I need ask her, is simply if she will be my 
wife. But ah, I could never do that. O, ho! I have 
it now. Ill send for Cousin Sim Plumper. He’ll 
make short work of it for me.” 

I sat down at once, and wrote to my cousin, telling 
him to come immediately; and then, in a very hope- 
ful condition, I retired fur the night. Three days af- 
ter that, Sim arrived. He came just in time for din- 
ner, and after that was discussed, we repaired to my 
apartments. 

‘Well, what’s up now?” asked Sim, throwing 
himself upon the lounge. 

‘* My dear Sim,” I said, blushing, “I am in love.” 

Plumper whistled. 

** Don't say so!” 

* Fact!" 

“ Well, what next?” 

“T want you to help me.” 

“My dear Tarbox,” said he, “if there is any way 


| in which I can serve you, I shall be most happy to do 


80.” 

“1 knew you would, Plumper.” 

* But what can 1 du?” 

“Do? Why, my courting, of course.” 

“Ha, ha! Do your courting! 
Who will do my courting meantime?” 

* Do that yourself.” 


Well, that is good. 


Keacahlllcala cht Aandi 


When I reached home, I asked my mother if there | 


“Why, yes; there’s a family come to live in the 


glei’s beautiful face, I made the most awkward bow | 


ON, 





was destined to be my wife some day. But how? | “Ah! Plumpermusedamoment. “ Do I under- | 


| Stand you to say that I may do your courting and | 


my own at the same time?” 

“Yes; why not?” 

“Very well. I agree. Now who is the lady upon 
whom you have set your affections?” 

** Miss Matilda Gogglei.” | 

“Ha! Gogglei! Is she as beautiful as her name | 
seems to warrant?” Plumper asked, laughing. 
| “Beautiful as Venus!” I exclaimed. “But you 
| will see her, and that will be better than any descrip- 
tion that I can give you.” 

So it was settled. That same day, Plumper called 
upon his friend, Miss Vickins, and together they call- 
ed upon Miss Gogglei. When he returned, I was 
walking the floor with impatient strides. 

‘* What success?” I asked, as he came in. 

“Good. . I’ve gained a footing.” 

“Did you mention my name?” 

“Of course. 
she is handsome, Tarbox.” 

“You are not smitten?” I asked, in some alarm. 
“Ono, not bad, I guess. Impressions don’t strike 
| Very heavy on my heart,” he replied, laughing. 

Next day he called again. I waited anxiously for 
| hisreturn, but he seemed in no hurry to leave such 
| g pany. .When he did come, his face was all 
“ Getting alo 





mingly, Tarbox. ‘old her all 


your good qualities, my boy. She asked why you | 


| didn’t call with me.” 

“Did she?” 

“O yes. Said she’d met you twice. Placed a good 
deal of emphasis on the word met. Said you seemed 


had ever travelled with a circus.” 

I blushed violently, for I had never told Plumper 
of our meeting. - " 

‘“* You must call with me, the next time I go there.” 

“No, Plumper, not just yet—not till you have set- 
tled it.” 

“ Very well,” he answered; “I'll do the best I can 
for you, my dear Tarbox.” 

And so my courting went on. Every day I receiv- 
ed fresh encouragement from Cousin Plumper. I 
was very anxious that an understanding should be 
reached as soou as possible. 

“No,” Sim said. ‘‘ Haste may spoil all. My mot- 
to is to always keep cool. There’s no use in hurrying 
such matters. I’ll let the knowledge of your love 
; dawn upon her gradually, my boy. It will be much 
| more agreeable to her, I assure you. You don’t want 
; to storm a woman’s heart. Best way to take it is‘by 
| Siege.” : 





} Of course Cousin Sim knew best about such mat- 
ters, and so Ilet him have his own way. A month 
passed away. I had almost exhausted my patience, 
when one day Plumper came running into my room. 

*T’ve proposed!’ 

“You have?” I cried. “And the answer?” becom- 
ing highly excited. 

* She accepts.” 

I was quite overcome with joy. 

“O my darling Matilda!” I cried, in rapturous ac- 

cents. ‘I shall at last clasp thee in these arms! I 
| Shall feel thy warm kisses on my lips! I shall hear 
| thy sweet voice telling me that thou lovest me! I 
, Shali—I shall biush myself to death in thy dear arms, 
with my head pillowed upon thy snowy bosom! O 
Matilda—my darling, my adorable Gogglei, come to 
my heart!” 

My transports were so great, that I sank upon the 
lounge, completely exhausted. 

“Tell me all about it, Plumper. Tell me all about 
| it. Tell me in her own words, just as they fell from 
| her ruby lips.” 
| Cousin Sim took a seat beside nre on the lounge. 

“Calm yourself, my boy. You seem to be greatly 
agitated.” 

“Well, Lam calm now. Goon.” 

“Ahem! My dear Tarbox, when I undertook this 
task, 1 didn’t understand how difficult I should find 
it,” Plumper began. “Ahem! I would not have at- 
tempted anyt®ing of the kind for another man. But 
you know 1’ be willing to do almost anything for 





spoken of you, my dear Tarbox, many times, and al- 
| ways in terms of the highest praise. 


| has always listened to me with the greatest compos- | 


ure. 
| of your remarkably saint-like disposition, then of 
| your noble intellect, and lastly, of your great wealth. 

Itold her that I thought you would make a model 
| husband and father. Any woman, I said, might well 
| be proud of such a man. 

“*He’s one of a thousand, Miss Gogglei,’ said I. 
‘There are very few like him.’ 

“*T think you are right, Mr. Plumper,’ she an- 
| Swered. ‘Very few are like him. I have met him 
| twice.’ 
| “**T am glad you think so, Miss Gogglei, for I have 
| come to you with a proposal of marriage trom Mr. 
| Tarbox,’ I replied. 
| “* From Mr, Tarbox!’ Matilda exclaimed. 
| 
| 





*¢ Yes, from Mr. Tarbox.’ 
“*Ov and she sighed. 
| you!’ 

“** Would it make any difference if it was?’ I ask- 
ed, taking her hand (in your place, you know, my 
dear Tarbox). * Would it make any ditference—dear?’ 
(I knew you would have me address her thus.) 

** Ves,’she rey 


‘I thought it was from 


lied, leaning her head upon my 


shoulder—doubtless turgetting that it was not your 
shoulder, my dear Tarbox. ‘ Yes, it would giuke all 
the diiivrence in the world.’ 

| ‘** Well?’ I questioned. 
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“«* Why, I would marry you; but I could not think 
of accepting the proposal of Mr. Tarbox, though I 
thank him all the same.’ ” 

“Simpson Plumper!” I shrieked, springing up. 

“Wait a moment, my dear Tarbox; I have not 
finished.” Plumper was exceedingly cool—altogether 
too much so, I thought; but I resumed my seat. 
“ Well, as I was saying, my dear Tarbox, she said she 
would marry me. 

“*Do you love me?’ I asked. 

** Yes,’ she whispered. 

— Ditto,’ said I. ‘When shall we be married?’ 

“¢ Whenever you choose.’ 

“T folded her in my arms, and ki—” 

“Simpson Plumper!” 
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I told her that we were cousins. But | 


to be a very active young man, and wondered if you | 


you that I could with honor perform. Ahem! I have | 
Miss Gogglei | 


To-day I renewed the subject. First, I told her | 


“Keep cool, my dear fellow. You are too excitable, 
Tarbox. I kissed those ruby lips that you spoke of a 
| Moment ago, and, between you and I, Tarbox, it was 
| the most blissful of anything I ever experienced.” 

“Mr. Plumper!” I yelled. “Are you a man of 
honor?” 





! 
‘I’m noted for my honor, my dear boy; but don’t 

get excited—-keep cool,” Plumper said, pat ting me on 
| the shoulder. 

“And you are going to marry her?” 

“T hope to. Did you not say that I might do your 
courting and my own at the same time?” 

* Yes,” 1 groaned. 

“Well, ahem! I did,” with something that sound- 
ed very much like a chuckle. 

That was all. Ihad no particular desire to hear 
|, aby more. Plamper and Miss Gogglei were married 
shortly after, and I believe are living very happily at 
his home in New York at the present time. 

Iam a bachelor still, and Plumper and [ are the 
| best of friends; but, between you and I, dear reader, 
' I shall either do my own courting in future, or let it 
| go undone. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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: FLOWERS. 
It is because flowers are such lovely emblems of 
innocence, so like the merry face of childhood, that 
| they have a large place in our best affectious. They 
| ever remind us of our days of boyhood and buoyancy; 
| when Nature, our fond mother, sat upon the hills, 
| Clapping her hands with joy, and giving us all the 
| earth, with its landscapes, and rocks, and hills, and 
| forests, for our school and play-ground; when the 
| young soul was just fresh from its home in heaven, 
| and not yet corrupted and defiled by a cold, callous, 
and calculating world; when quiet nooks enclosed us 
| with their greenness, and we found companions in 
| the wild bee, and the morning breezes, and in every- 
| thing which wore the impress of beauty, whether 
animate or inanimate; when all things were clothed 
with beauty, and were worshipped with a veneration 
beyond utterance; when each leaf and flower was a 
palace of sweet sights and scents, and the bending 
boughs were woven into fairy bowers of enchantment, 
and touched us with heaven’s own glorious suushine ; 
| when we picked up lessons of love and delight by 
| Tiver-sides, by brooks, and hawthorn paths, in quiet 
| glens and in green fields, and inhaled, from every 
passing breeze, health, intelligence and joy; when 
all things grew and expanded into broad and living 
hope, cali, lovely, promising, and serene, as a bright 
vision by a sick man’s couch. And then, too, the holy 
memories which they embalm in their folded buds 
aud undewed chalices—memories fraught with sor- 
row, but not less welcome to our hearts. Tender 
| recollections, perchance of parents now sleeping in 
green repose in the ivied churchyard, though far di- 
| vided from us by a gulf of worldly cares and sordid 
interests, no longer controlling our actions with a ju- 
dicious watchfulness and care, no longer checking us 
| a8 we are about to pluck the fatal weeds of folly, and 
; to inhale the breath of the sinful blossoms which 
| pleasure scatters in our path—beautiful and fragrant, 
| but fraught with the bane of misery—luring us to 
| tarry in voluptuous bowers, and steep our souls in 
sensual delights, where repentance and self-reproach, 
| for precious time thus squandered and irrevoeably 
| lost, come upon us as a reward, and give, in return for 
| excess of light, a maddening despair and blindness: 


“ O lovely flowers! the earth's rich diadem, 
Emblems are ye of heaven, and heavenly joy, 
And starry brilliance in a world of gloom; 

| Peace, innocence, and guileless infancy 


| Claim sisterhood with you, and holy is the tie.” 


And what so pure and worthy of oar love as the sweet 
flowers which bloom along our pathway, ever seek- 
ing to find a place in our bosoms, and to blend, by as- 
sociation of ideas, the experiences with the pleasures 

| of life; refreshing the worn mind with waters from | 
| the untainted fountain of pure feeling, which flows | 
| from the emerald meadows of childhood ; and leading | 
| 





us from the world’s thorny and flowerless desert to a 
mirage of green olives and living oases! How often, 
when disease has wasted the frame, and anxiety and 
suffering have well nigh done their work, the sufferer 
awaits calmly the approaching dissolution, and stands, 
pausing on the brink of another world, in majestic 
| hope and contidence—the joys, sorrows and fears of 
lite’s fevered dream all unheeded and banished trom 
the memory—and tle scenes and associations of child- 
hood come flooding upon the memory in all their 
pristine freshness and beauty! 
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The World in Miniature. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MUTABILE SEMPER. 


BY F R. MARVIN. 


Ruled br passion, not by reason, 
Is this feverish heart of mine; 

All she wraps in fire consuming, 
1 within my heart eushrine. 


Changing, changing, ever changing, 
I am like the restless sea: 
Tossing, tossing, never ceasing, 
In my struggle to be free. 


Hopes I cherish now so fondly, 
Friends the dearest of the dear, 

Soon are lost—yes, lost, fe rgotten 
In my wild and mad career, 


What to-day I worship wildly, 
Passes in the next away; 

All it had of life and beauty 
Turns to mingle with decay. 


Lo! to-day I clasp in fondness 
Some fair idol to my heart, 

But the morrow brings another, 
Which, alas! shall soon depart. 


Daily, daily, without ceasing, 
Do I build my castles high, 

Tiil they pierce the starry summit, 
Melt, and vanish in the sky. 


Though they fade, yet still I build them, 
Careless what may be their fate— 

All to-day I prize so dearly, 
On the morrow I shall hate. 
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IN THE COAL MINES. 
BY BARBARA BROOME. 


STEPHEN SCENTZER was as decent and fresh- 
looking a lad, when he wasn’t smitten with coal-dust 
(which I must admit was not very often), as was 
generally seen. His sister Tamak was much like 
him, especially as to coal-dust smut. 

The fact is, they had a father, once, who wasa 
Dutchman, and a very Dutch Dutchman he was, too, 
with short, thick legs, and— well, I don’t dare to 
say how many inches round the waist, lest I should 
frighten you. 

This Dutch father of theirs was very fond of 
sitting “‘ mit his meerschaum in his mouth, and his 
goot pig mug of lager in von hand, and bis vine dish 
sour-kraut on the table pefore him.” 

He would have been a happy man but for his 
“vrow.” She did not like so much beer-drinking, 
and smoking, aud eating, and she gave him no peace 
till she had worried him into leaving his beloved 
“Dutchland,” and sailing to the New World with 
her and the two “ leetle chilts.” 

But he was so sorry, and angry, and homesick 
when he fuund himself on this side of the world, 
amongst strangers in a new land, that whether he 
strangled himself with pipe-smoke, or drowned him- 


tosay. Atany rate, he died in a very short time, 
and Stephen and Tamak were nothing but babies, 
und their mother could not speak one word of 
English. 

They lived ina shanty (indeed it was hardly worthy 
that name), one of the rough cabins made of sticks 
and stones, with the walls stufted with leaves, that 
served for the miners’ families. Stephen’s father 
had been a miner, and worked in the mines, for the 
little while before he died. They were a coarse, 
ignorant set, these miners, but in their way they 
were kind to the Dutch widow and her two children. 

And so it happened, that Stephen at eight years old 
became a mule-driver. Deep through the moun- 
tain’s side were dug the coal mines. You could see 
the dark opening that led to them, and the track for 
the coal-cars to run in and out on. These cars, after 
they were loaded, could go out of themselves, as the 
track was slightly down bill all the way, but to come 
in (since that was up hill), some power was needeil. 
This power was supplied by mules, and now we have 
come to Stephen’s business, which was to drive these 
mules, with their long trains of empty cars. After 
carrying them to the spot desired, he would unhitch 
them, and drive the mules back alone. 

This, as you see, was not a very great undertaking, 
for two or three mules could drag in a great many 
cars. Still Stephen was looked upon as @ very smart 
little fellow, and was a general favorite with every- 
body. 

Tamak, who was three years the younger, was very 


such smutty faces), and then riding back with her 
brother on one of the mules. A year or two went, 
and still Stephen drove the mules, and Tamak was 
with him every chance she could get. 
Often, both would be gone all day. They would 


their pockets, happy as kings. Their mother would 


walking hand-in-hand, out of sight. 





Ben his whip, which he carried by way of orna- 


self guzzling beer by the barrelful, it would be hard | 


fond of riding in, in the coal-cars (that is how she got | 


start off in the morning with their poor dinners in | 
hid them good-by in Dutch (for she took no pains to 
learn English, and could scarcely yet make out a, 


word in the most common sentence), and watch them | 


Then Stephen would look up his mules, and | 


ment, and every one had a pleasant word for him 
and Tamak. The two wonld chatter, chatter, chat- 
ter allthe way. The miner’s lamp, Siephen wore in 
his hat, made a sort of halt twilight. Tamak could 
just make Stephen out dimly, and the nrules that 
looked like so many black shadows. 

“Supposing, Stephen,” Tamak would sometimes 
say, “supposing the props above us should give 
way.” 

“Why, then we should be crushed in no time,” 
Stephen would answer. lightly, filluping his whip 
around the long ears of his head mule, who knowing 
that play was meant did not improve on his steady 
tramp one tittle, 

Stephen had a great many grand plana for the 
years that were coming. 

“T shall not be a miner,” said he, “and wear a 
red shirt and have a dirty tace all my life. No in- 
deed, not L!” 

“ What will you be?” asked Tamak. 

“That I cannot tell,” answered Stephen, “ till I 
have gone out into the world and looked round.” 

“What! You are going to leave us, me and moth- 
er, all alone?” 

** Of course, what other way is there?” 

* Can’t we go too?” 

“How silly you are, Tamak. Don’t you know that 
women always have to stay at home and wait? It is 
different with us men /”’ Stephen drew himself up as 
he said this. He was short, and round, and rosy, 
much the same build as his father before him. It 
was comical enough! even Tamak® laughed, though 
softly to herself, lest he shoul. be angry. 

“Tl tell you,” said she, with sudden thought. “TI 
might drive the mules while you are gone. I could, 
you know, for mother and I would want some money 
to live with, while you were looking round.” 

“ You might, to be sure,” remarked Stephen, “ and 
I can be laying up all my money, and get rich the 
sooner. Some day, when you least expect me, [ shall 
come in here and find you driving mules, and— 
and—” 

**O! how nice that will be,” cried Tamak, clapping 
her hands, and jumping up and down in the car un- 
til the coal-dust tiying up into her mouth and nose, 
almost choked her. 

“Mind you say nothing about this to mother,” 
cautioned Stephen; ‘i: » ill make her feel bad and 
low-spirited.” 

Tamak said to herself, “I guess he’s afraid if she 
knows it, that she might keep him at home. But as 
she was a romantic little piece, and wanted her broth- 
er very much to get rich and fine, and come home and 
astonish her, she thought, “I wont tell a word, no 
not one word.” 

“IT may go to-morrow, you know,” Stephen said, 
“or next year. Only when I really am gone, you 
will understand all about it. You wont forget?” 

“Ono!” answered Tamak, with zeal, and every 
night she prayed that she might not feel * too surry 
if Stephen should go to-morrow,” until she got quite 
resigned at the thoughts of it, and would dwell upon 
the happy time, when he would came back looking 
like a prince. 

Atlast it came. The question was asked, ‘‘ Where 
is Stephen?” the mules came back without a rider. 
Stephen was not to be found. 

Then Tamak, who understood it all, told her story 
with much pride. 

* Foolish little fellow!” said her listeners. ‘If we 
knew which way he had gone, we would go atter 
him. But never fear, he will soon tire of his bargain. 
We shall soon see him back again of bis own accord.” 

Tamak said this over to her mother in Dutch. The 
poor woman cried all the time. The friendly miners 
| begged her, through Tamak, “not to worry, since 
Stephen was smarter than a steel trap, and sharp 
enough to take care of himself anywhere.” 

But she shook her head, and cried still, for the feel- 
ing stayed with her that Stephen was in trouble some- 
where already, and nobody could help him. 

One, two, three days passed by. Tamak drove 
her mules, and dreamed bright things for Stephen, 
| but her mother was sadder thanever. Pretty soon a 
| week had flown. 
| “‘Tam sure he has succeeded by this time,” said 
| Tamak, “as he has not returned.” She made beau- 
| tiful pictures all the time of Stephen, rich and grand. 
| Stephen in fine clothes. Stephen with clean face aud 
hands the whole day long. 

“Ah!” cried Tamak’s mother, pressing her hand 
ofi her heart. ‘I feel it here, so hard, my boy is 
sufiering.” 

There is an old, old story abouta saint, that I think 
I must tell here. It was Saint Alexis. He was a 
nobleman, young, very handsome, and it was the eve 
of his marriage. The castle was lighted from garret 
to cellar, the gueste had come, the bride was dressed 
in her pearls and satin, but the elegant Count Alexis 
was suddenly nowhere to be found. They hunted 
for him far and wide, high and low, up stairs and 
| down, they even troubled themselves so much as to 
poke under the cellar stairs, where they discovered 
only a miserable, meanly-clad beggar, not the ele- 
gant Count Alexis, O no! Well, they had to give 
| him up for lost, and being very charitable people, so 
| we must suppose, they allowed the strange beggar to 
; Stay under the cellar stairs, feeding him with their 











| cold victuals, till after many years he died, at a good 
old age. And then there was no end to the wonder, 
for the wretched beggar and the noble Count Alexis 
were one. 

Is it not very funny that every one should have 
been so blind? 
| Tamak’s little lamp showed her something creep- 
| ing on the ground towards her, very slowly. If she 
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had been nervous in the least, I don’t know what | 


would have become of her. 


But Dutch folks are | 
Never nervous, so she wasn't, | 


She stopped her mules, and stooped over to let the | 


light fall down brighter, She could make outa head 

| with moppy hair straggling and hanging down, and 
wrinkled bird’s claws ot fingers, and it moved so slow, 
80 slow. 

It was a child craeling on its hamwls and knees, 
But when Tamak spoke to it, it made no answer, 
when she touched it lightly, it rolled over, and lay 
without a motion, with its face upturned, and its 
eyes all taded out and stariny, like an idict’s, 

| “Poor boy,” said Tamak, pityingly, ** where did 
you come from? Who are you? Can't you 
speak ?”” 

There were great hollows in the boy’s cheeks; his 
face was like an old man’s, all cut and bruised fear- 

| fully, he was coated with coal-rius. t looked indeed, 
| as if it had been hard rubbed in), from head to foot; 
his clothes were slashed every which way, and stiff 
-and stuck up with blood. 

“Something dreadful has happened to you,” cried 
Tamak. “Someboay has nearly killed you. Don’t 
die till I come back;” and the head mule felt that 
there was no sport in the thwack of the whip that 
time. 

Tamak’s strange story brought back the miners 
with her to the spot where she had seen the boy. 


They carr: out into the light of day. He roll- 
ed his eyes, he were not used toit. He either 
did not enough to speak, or hadu’t the strength. 


* He isn’t witted,” said they; ‘he don’t look hu- 
man, and what a condition he’s in. He can’t 
live.” 


Tamak dropped tears of pity on the helpless crea- 
ture. “ Who could have treated him like this?” 
she said. ‘ Shan’t we ever know who he is?” 

**Stephen, Stephen, my boy! I knew he was suf- 
fering!” 

It was Tamak’s mother who screamed this out, as 
if she were crazy. Nvbody knew what she said, only 
Tamak, but they saw her catch the wretched, un- 
known child to her bosom, and cover the poor, abused 
face with kisses. 

So Stephen had come back, and Tamak had not 
known him. Where he had been, and what had hap- 
pened to him, is too wonderful not to be told. 

Some distance from where the miners were at work, 
there was a new passage that had been begun upon, ; 
and then left. It was not properly “ propped” they — 
said, and was called unsate ; still folks had gone, and | 
still went there sometimes, and no harm had ever | 
come to them. 

Stephen had gone in the day he was missed, and 
to his borrur, he saw the low roof above him settling 
down without a sound, closer and closer. It forced | 
him, by-and-by, to lie flat on his fice; it pressed 
against him, it jammed him, and then, to his sur- 
prise, it did no more. 

How long he lay there, breathing with difficulty, | 
thinking every minute would be his last, he could ' 
not tell. But finally the terror was too great for him, 
and be becaine almost an idiot. He could just re- 
member that he drew himself through a narrow | 
opening by desperate effurts. The last part of that, 
awfal week he could hear the miners as they passed | 
to and from their work; he could even catch a | 
gleam of their lights, but he was tongue-tied, he could 
not make a sound. | 

It was a long, long time before Stephen recovered 
enough to tell of this, and longer still before he | 
* looked like himself,” as Tamak said. And wben he | 
got entirely well again, he was not so fond of telling | 
Tamak about his plans. Indeed I think he must 
have dropped them altogether, for he grew up and | 
became a winer, and even became reconciled to 
wearing ared shirt, and having a dirty face all his 
lite. 





SEA-BIRDS. 

The question is often asked, Where do sea-birds 
| obtain fresh water to slake their thirst? but we have 
never seen it satisfactorily answered till a few days | 
ago. An old skipper, with whom we were convers- 
ing on the subject, said that he had frequently seen 
these birds at sea, fur from any land that could fur- | 
| nish them with water, hovering round and under a 

| storm-cloud, chattering like ducks on a hot day at a 

| pond, aud drinking in the drops of rain as they fell. | 
They will smell a rain-squall a hundred miles, or 

| even further off, and scud for it with almost incon- 
| ceivable swittness. How long sea-birds can exist ; 
| without water is only a matter of conjecture; but 

| probably their powers of enduring thirst are increas- | 
| ed by habit, and possibly, they can go without it for | 
many days, if not for several weeks. 











OUTRAGES IN IRELAND. 
Tn 1784, six bucks (a lord, two colonels, and three | 
aides-de-camp of a lord-lieuteuant) were returning 
| home along Ormand Quay, Dublin, flushed with wine 
after a party at the attorney-general’s, when they 
| suddenly resolved to go toa public-house kept by a 
| man named Flattery, and “sweat” him, that is, 
make him give up his fire-arms. They first pinked 
| the waiter, then insulted the landlady; and on the 
| landlord knocking one of the fellows down, they 
| drew their swords. On the landlord arming himself 
| with a gun, and clearing the house, tlle bucks led on 
| some of the soldiers to sack the place, which they 
| would have done, had not some volunteers come tu 
| the aid of the sheriff, and quelled the riot. The bucks, 
| however, being of high rank, the Duke of Ratland 


| did not even order tbe arrest of the offenders. | 


| the globe-like form of Old Chopps. 


' got him!” 
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PAT AND DEACON. 

A few months ago, as Deacon Ingalls, of Swamp- 
scot, R. L., was travelling through the western part 
of the State of New York, he fell in with an Trish- 
man, who had lately arrived in’ this country, anc 
was in search of a brother who heteome b fore 
and settled in some of the diyyicgs im tha 
the country. 

Pat was a strong man a true Roman Catholic, and 
bad never seen the interior of a Protestant chureh 

It was a pleasant Sunday morning that Brother 
Ingalls met Pat; who inquired the read to the near- 
est church, 

Tygyells was a sh ana He toll Pat he was go 
ing. to church, and nyite! his new-made friend to 
keep him company thither, bis destination being a 
small Methodist meeting-house near by. There was 
a great revival theré at that time, and one of the 
deacons, who was a very small man in stature, invit- 
ed Brother Ingalls to take a seat in his pew. He ac: 
cepted the invitation, followed by Pat, who looked in 
vain to find the altar, ete. After he was seated, he 
turned round to Brother Ingalls, and in a whisper 
that could be heard all round, inquired : 

“ Sure and isn’t this a heretic church?” 

* Hush,” said Ingalls, ‘* if you speak a word they 
will put you out.” 

* Divil a word will I speak at all,” replied Pat. 

The meeting was opened by prayer by the pastor. 
Pat was eyeing bim very closely, when an old gentle- 
man who was standing in the pew directly in front of 
Pat, shouted ‘ Glory!” 

“ Hist, ye devil,” rejoined he, with his loud whis- 
per, which was heard by the minister; * be dacent, 
and don’t make a blockhead of yourself.” 

The parson grew more fervent in his devotions. 
Presently the deacon uttered an audible groan. 

* Hist, ye blackguard, have ve no dacency at all?” 
said Pat, at the same time giving hin a punch in the 
ribs, which caused him to lose his equilibrium. 

The minister stopped, and extending his hand ina 
suppliant manner, said: 

“Brethren, we cannot be disturbed in this way. 
Will some one put that man out?” 

* Yes, your riverince,” shouted Pat, “I will!” and 
suiting the action to the word, he collared the deacon, 
and to the utter horror of the pastor, Brother Ingalls 
and the whole congregation, be dragged him up the 
aisle, and with a tremendous kick, sent him into the 
vestibule of the church. 








ADVENTURES OF A SPEAKER. 
A humorous contributor to the St. Louis Republi- 
ean evidently understands the capabilities of the 
English language. He attempted to make a John- 


| son speech in a Radical meeting with the following 


results: 

Fortunately there was but one light in the room 
and that wasa tallow candle. The first chair hurled 
at me struck it, and left us all in the dark. I could 
bear them rushing toward the stand, and I made for 
the door. That waa a sympathizing crowd. They 
couldn’t see me, but they all felt forme. On they 
came, andon I went. Came in violent contact with 
Just for fun, I 
tipped him over, and cried out, ‘* Here, boys, I've 
Old C. being of about my shape and 
dimensions, **e mob was easily misled, and they 
piled on to him, three deep. : 

As I made me exit at the front door, I heard him 
screaming for quarter. I am sure he never got it. 
There was not a quarter in all that crowd. Once 
outside, two or three of them recognized me by gas- 
light, and O, persimmons, didn’t they freeze to me 
like a hired man? I said something about free speech. 


| They replied with something about freebooters, illus- 


trating their remarks with practical demonstrations. 
I bore up under it (or befure it) until I reached a pile 
of bricks, and you should have seen them scatter. 
Again I was master of the situation, and deeming 
! discretion was the better part of valor, I broke down 

the street as hard as I could tear. It takes a strong 
| man to break down a street, but I did it, nevertheless, 
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AN INDEPENDENT PAUPER. 

An old fellow in a town in Essex county, once re- 
spectable, who, through looking upon the wine when 
it was red, and fluids of other colors, was reduced to 
the condition of a pauper, was allowed occasional 
liberty beyond the poor-house walls, which he im- 
proved by calling on a dear friend of his who clan- 
destinely sold the creature. On his last visit he 


| imbibed a glaxs or two, and received besi es a couple 


of glasses in a bottle, fortified with which, he suallied 
forth to fallinto the arms of the constable, who had 
watched him through the window, the result was, 
the friend was prosecuted, and the pauper summon- 
ey asa witness. When placed upon the stand, he 
was asked if he knew the prisoner. Certainly, he 
bad known him many years. Did you ever go there? 
Yes, always when he went to town. “And now,” 
says the magistrate, “did you ever buy any liquor 
there?” ‘‘Which?” said the old follow, suddenly 
hard of hearing. “ Did you ever buy any liquor 
there?” ‘I decline to answer!” said the witness, 
“ You must answer or be committed tor contempt,” 
said the judge, sternly. ‘‘ Well,” replied the oki fel- 
low, after a few moments, “ what will be the extent 
of the penalty?” “Imprisonment in Salem jail,” 
responded the judge. ‘ Indeed! well, as I think that 
an improvement on the poor-house, I shan’t 
tell,” and he didn’t, thereby saving his friend. 
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